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Does anyone actually rea-* these thines, or is it iust a ollfee 
for the editor to mouth off dumb things like -welcome to the fi- 
rst issue of Thriller , a little late perhaps but I hooe you'll 
find it worth the wait." It is then traditional for the editor 
to launch into a commentary discussing the sad state of the mon- 
ster movies, explaining why the maeazine is overdue, or rankinr 
out on Hammer. Instead of into all that stuff, I'd like to 

give my opinions on a few controversial subjects which may enco- 
urage you to continue reading this so far borinr editorial. 

When 1Q71 is behind us. I hope to look back on THE HOUSE THAT 
TRIPPED BLOOD with the opinion that it is one of last year's fi- 
nest films. Robert Bloch wrote it with his usual sure hand, just 
as he has been writine books, short stories, novels, screenplays 
and magazines for the past 15 years. Bloch is able to write with 
great wit and wisdom in all areas of such a tremendously broad 
genre, and this fact alone makes him one of the finest, most ver- 
satile authors around today. He has contributed more to the wor- 
ld of gothic literature and film then anyone else I can think of , 
and a good example of this is Psy cho — it has seen countless reh- 
ashings. And therefore, I think it only fitting that Thriller #1 
be dedicated to Robert Bloch, the man who has the heart of a sm- 
all boy like me in a jar on his desk. 

And now, the opinions.... 

Richard Matheson's extroadinary science-fiction novel, IAm 
Legend . makes good material for a motion picture, although "Tt Is 
a widely believed fact that a film can never be as (rood as the 
book on which it is based. But on the other hand, the screen and 
the written word are two entirely different mediums, and should 
be thought off as such. What will look good in a book will not 
necessarily make for a substantial screenplay, unless there are 



compromising alternations Between the two. Changes i:. the 
film will disappoint readers of the book, and vice-versa, but 
often it is best to criticize a film for what it is rather than 
what we would have it be. Such is the case with THE OMEGA MAN , 
Boris Saga's much misinterpreted film, and I am feeline defens- 
ive about it. The film was a financial success as one of 1971's 
ma ior releases, it was well received by the general public, it 
was given mixed to generally favorable reviews, it was a finan- 
cial success and fandom seemi to hate it just because it isn't 
a carbon cony of the book. That is beinc shortsighted and igno- 
rent. THE OVEGA MAN is good science-fiction in ray opinion, and 
faithfull enouch to I Am Legend . 

There are two monsters at worV at American International and 
Hammer, and they are trying to give horror films a had name. 
These monsters are... Gordon Hessler and Anthony Hindsl 

Gordon Hessler's first film for AIP was THE OBLONG BOX. a very 
corey, muddled, loose adaption of Edgar Allen Poe's short story. 
The script had potential, but Hessler did everything in his lack 
of power to ruin that and whatever other qualities the film co- 
uld have had. His next one was, I think, SCREAM AND SCREAM AGA- 
IN, a very pretentious, incoherent, disgusting film. As produc- 
er and director, he ruined these two films just as he did with 
CRY CF THE BANSHEE. Now we are confronted with MURDERS IN ™U? 
WE M0?."VZ, and if one thought that Hessler showed any promise 
in his earlier films, these thourhts are quickly dismissed upon 
viewing his latest effort. Hessler's film are all the same 1 they 
have flawed but well-written scripts, good production qualities, 
and the acting abilities of an otherwise all-star, quite deoen- 
dable cast. As a director, he follows the set-down camera angl- 
es uncertainly, and I observe that his blocking of the actors 
i~ clumsily, almost ineptly handled. He has technique or st- 
yle, his camera movement, anrles, shots, and positions are inn- 
appropiate and poorly chosen. He is unable to stress character 
development or emphasize the essentially important points of a 
story. Hessler may have a small degree of talent as a producer, 
but I doubt it, and his directorial abilities are less than nil. 
For examrlei 'in KUHrERS IN THE -UE MORGUE, Hessler provides us 
in the opening scene a view of the phantom-fiend's hideously 
aei-'-scarred face, thus ruining whatever suspense the filra had 
to offer. Now everyone knows that the best way to establish sus- 
pense in a film such as this would be had by not showing the 
monsters face, but Hessler is just about the only director on 
Earth who can't understand that. Hessler does not do what he is 
paid to do — he's supposed to direct, but he doesn't. Instead of 
depending on his "talents," Hessler relies on blood, gore, sex, 
sadism, Drofanity and violence, and why in Hell AIP allows him 
to continue demolishing their most prestigious productions I'll 
never knowl 1 

AIP has Gordon Hessler and Hammer has John Elder. John Elder, 
under his real name of Anthony Hinds, was the greatest and most 
important film producer Hammer ever had under contract. He wor- 
ked on some of their greatest films, HORROR OF DRACUXA and THE 
CURSE OF FRANKENSTEIN i ;-,-! , --- u« has' written sore scrirts for 



Hammer than anyone else, and all have beer made into Hammer's 
worst productions. In evidence of his more recent screenplays I 
find it difficult to believe that this is the same "John Elder" 
who wrote Hammer's two excellent filmB, THE CUKS2 OP THE WERE- 
i'Cl? and ! ISS CP THE VAMFI.HE, Hinds also wrote under the name of 
Henry Younger in another film. I think, but certainly can't pr- 
ove it, that Peter Bryan (he wrote THE HOUND CF THE BASrEKVILl- 
^S an<* THE F1AGUE OP THi TCrSIES) wrote both of those two films 
under the name of John Elder and then Anthony Hinds took up the 
name. Why, I couldn't say, but Hinds's writing style and themes 
resemble that of Bryans's. Hinds will write a Frankenstein story 
borrowing material from Bryan or Jimmy Sangster and afterayear 
or two he'll rework it into a Hracula story, arain rehashine what 
a more caoable scenarioist haB already written. Hinds's Franker, 
stein scripts fSVII OF PRANr EN STEIN and FP.ANKENSTEI*' CREATED 
WW) have been downright silly, seemingly f*ated back to the 
old monster-froren-in-the-ice type of thine of the 1930' s-^0' s. 
His ''raeula scripts all hold up fairly well on their own — that 
is, as individual films--but lookine at all of them as one vou'll 
realize that r RACUIA -PRINCE OF DARKNESS, i:RACVIA HAS RISEN P.'-DM 
TH~ G PA V" , TASTE THE BLOC 0? DSACULA. and SCARS DRACIIIA are all 
basically the same old story rehashed in a .iiff e rant way Hinds 
is constantly at a loss as to what rraeula e . ho „v gay a nd do, and 
the stories he writes is that "irl- meets-monfiter-Poy saves ^irl 
theme. The problems of the hero and heroine are just like the 
problems a young person experiences today, he blends the probl- 
ems of a contemporary society into the lC-th century setting. He 
often fails to be dramatic or funny, as in SCARS OF DRACULA, in 
which the drama and humor came across as being uneuccwsF: fully 
lu.'icrous. It takes the technical crew, directors like Freddie 
Francis. Roy Ward-Baker or Terence Pisher, too bring the films 
off convincingly. It is a good arguement that many other people 
are now writing Hammer's films and that Hammer's production qu- 
alities have decreased these passing years, everyone is aware 
of that, but the poorest Hammer films have all been written by 
this man who calls himself John Elder, and while Hammer's qual- 
ities did decrease they have never been below average (with the 
one exception of THE HCRR0T- OP PRANK ENSTSIN) . 
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A word to the readership of Thrille r concerning the follow- 
ing article mad Ita author. It was written by a correspondent of 
mine by the name of Jan Van Genechten.a native of Belgium and a 
serious student of the horror and science-fiction film. I am 
grateful to Jan for a number of film reviews he has allowed 
me to publish in Photon on films which may never see release 
in the United States, and a review by Jan on the controvers- 
ial German vampire film, JONATHAN, will see publication in 
issue number 22 of that magazine. Another article by Jan, en- 
titled "Made in Italy," will most probably appear in an up- 
coming issue of Gore Creatures . The following work, with the 
exception of a few grammatical revisions and additional inf op- 
mation, is exactly as I recieved it from Jan, I think it pre 
oents some views on Terence Fisher which we, as American 
fans, may find both interesting and entertaining. 

-Ronald V. Borst 

It now appears that Terence has decided to permanently re- 
tire from a directing career which dates back to his first 
film (COLONEL BOGEY) in 194-7, and a career in the cinema whi- 
ch began fourteen years earlier, as a film editor on the 
first Will Hay's comedies. FRANKENSTEIN MUST BE DESTROYED 
(19690, his last film, is only three years old, yet already 
Fisher's name may slowly be fading away into odscurlty. Some 
forty years hence, our children's children will probably re- 
discover his work and admire it, much like we have re-disc- 
overed and admired the horror movies of the 1920's and 'JO'b', 

With a few exceptions, a great many horror film fans and 
an even greater number of film critics didn't like Fisher's 
work. He and hia films have had many destructive reviews and 
dull criticism applied to them. In the United States most 
fans rave about the old horror film stars. They idolize some 
actors and don't give a damn about the films they've played 
in. They aren't even aware of a new, modem tendency in the 
genre. Outside of the United States (again with a few excep- 
tions) the entire genre is considered "fodder for illeterat- 
es, sex -blood-go re maniacs and adolescents." Film criticswho 
take such views seem to know only one director in the horror 
genrei Terence Fisher, They use his name as a synonym for 
everything that is amatuerish and compare hia films to every 
blood and gore trash they have to review, 

I think Fisher is an under-rated director. He made some of 
the finest masterpieces in the modern genre t films which 
fascinate an unprejudiced audience always and forever. 

Fisher made his first appearance in the genre with two 
minor science-fiction efforts, the first two of their kind 
produced by Hammer; THE FOUR-SIDED TRIANGLE (1952) and SPAC T 
EWAYS (1953). Both films were unimportant cheapies, strongly 
influenced by the American fashion of the time. 

In 1957. Hammer produced a remake of Mary Shelley's clas- 
sic .Frankeiistein, adapted it to a modern audience, and with 
Terence Fisher hired as director. The screenplay by Jimmy 
Sangster broke with all the established horror film "laws," 
Sangster invented an entirely new style, omitting all long- 
winded dwellings and side-intrigues of Shelley's novel. With 
the basic principle of the original story, he wrote a dynam- 
ic script, full of action. This formula — making the story 
acceptable for a modern audience by using a realistic narra- 
ting style — would become the basis of the modern tendency in 
the genre. 



Thanks to Fisher's skillful new method of directing and the 
quality of his Hammer team, THE CURSE OP FRANKENSTEIN beca- 
me a successful film. In the poor time around 1957, it was 
especially refreshing to see such beautiful settings, 
fine photography. Peter Cushing played the role of Baron 
Frankenstein very welli Christopher Lee gave his all in the 
difficult part of the monster, although most agree that he 
didn't equal Karloff's performance of 1931. The make-up and 
the script that gives the monster a less important role made 
this impossible. In Fisher's many Frankenstein sequals the 
part of the monster would become still less important. 

After the commercial and popular success of THE CURSE OP 
FRANKENSTEIN Fisher himself proposed in 1958 ** re "*£* 
DRACUXA, This would become his greatest masterpiece, a film 
I feel which may be put on the list of the ten best horror 
films of all time. The honour of this success is primarily 
due to Fisher. Many critics assert that Fisher owes the qu- 
ality of his first films not to his direction but to his co 
operators. It's certianly true when they notice that his re- 
cent work is not up to the mark of his first, because he 
had a less genial team at his disposal. I also agree with 
the film critics who feel that Fisher isn't a film author. 
He's only the leader of a team. But no one can deny Fisher 
is as -a film director, a craftsman who is master of his tr- 
ade. His latest films didn't fail by his mistakes.. 

In HORROR OF DRACULA Pisher keeps everything under cont- 
control, and that's already a great performance for a dire- 
ctor. He always remains the master of of the situation. Th- 
ough Fisher is a modest man, and in interviews always to br- 
ing to light his short-comings, he talked very enchantedly 
about his DRACULA, He even calls it his best film in an in- 
terview with Midl-M inu it Pant a 3 1 jque and better than Brown- 
ings version, with the view that a modern audience doesn't 
like long explanations without action. But in doing so he 
didn't bring any damage to the sphere or to the gothic ele- 
ments of the original classic. Ronald V, Borst called Fish- 
er's" DRACULA "dynamic horror in a got lie vein," in P hoton , 
a description that says everything. 

Every sequance in the entire film, examined apart from 
each other, is successful" in its direction, but a few attr- 
act the attention for their examplary construction. The cl- 
imax of the first part of the film (when Dracula confines 
Harker to the castle's crypt) is quite impressive. In this 
scene Pisher proves he is a great director. Another splend- 
id example of his skill is the acquaintance with Dracula 
Fisher tells about this in his interview with M-MF and he 
calls it, together with Dracula' s visits to Lucey, t&e most 
successful in his film. Prom the beginning of the picture 
the audience is waiting for the usual vamp i re 1 the tradit- 
ional fangs, the bloody sneer on his face, all the grotes- 
que of the old school. Dracula postphones his appeerance 
continuously (an important element- in the construction of the 
suspense) but his presence in the castle is palpable all of 
the time. When he turns up at last on the stairs, as if he 
came out of nothingness, the chuckle in the theatre ceases, 
Dracula quickly descends the stairs and comes closer to the 
camera untill he is almost in close-up. Ha isn't any longer 
the bizarre character of a fairly tale, but a handsome ari- 
stocrat. The modern audience immediately accepts this new 
Dracula, thanks mainly to Fisher's subtle approach in dire- 



ction. 

Fisher's co-operators are all masters in their profession, 
In the first instance, Fisher owes a great deal to Sangster's 
script, Jimmy Sangster is the best author Hammer haa aver had 
under contract. In HORROR OP DRAGULA he succeeds to condense 
Stoker's novel into eighty-odd minutes of film, and besides 
that, makes it acceptable for a modem audience without damag- 
ing the gothic elements of the original work. He also builds 
suspense which eventually culminates into two effective clim- 
axes. To make the story more dynamic and believable, Sangster 
changed some details of the original novel (Harker finds dea- 
th? Dracula is unable to change himself, etc.). But these al- 
ternations aren't detrimental to Stoker's spirit. Sangster fo- 
llows the original work rather faithfully. 

The music of James Bernard is very functional to the action 
of the story. It's one of the cleverest musical scores In a 
modern horror film. The technical finishing touch (lighting, 
editing, sound, etc.) is very polished. The art direction of 
Bernard Robinson is masterly done as well, the sets being pe- 
arls in the genre, especially the interior of Dracula's cast- 
le. 

Jack Asher was responsible for the genial photography in 
HORROR OP DRACULA, and the film thanks its sphere to Asher. 
Philip Strick remarked in Motion . "I've always read Stoker's 
Dracula in the colors of Jack Asher, " The photography is also 
very functional to the story, Like the story the camera is al- 
ways in motion. An example for later Dracula films ware the 
many frog-perspectives to make Christopher Lee still more an 
imposing character. The special effects by Sidney Pearson are 
unforgettable as well. The decomposition of Dracula In the 
last scene is a seldom equaled chef-d'cauvre. According to 
Christopher Lee this sequance was shot in one day which makes 
tne entire sequance still greater. In the American prints of 
the picture, some of the close-ups of Lee disintegrating were 
unfortunately cutj the same cuts were made in the English pr- 
ints. Only in the far East were these scenes left in. 

The casting of HORROR OP DRACULA is perfect. The film owes 
much of its popular success to Christopher Lee, who eventually 
achieved world-wide fame as Dracula, He doesn't simply play 
the role of Stoker*s character! he \$ Dracula 1 Though his 
physique differs from Stoker's conception. Lee's vampire more 
closely resembles the "real" Dracula than any other previous 
actors who essayed the role. He breathed new life into the 
character by not being the creepy shadow- in-the-night of Tod 
Browning's DRACULA, nor the physical monster of Murnua's NOS = 
FERATU. Instead, Lee's Dracula is an athletic figure, hardly" 
a monster in appearance, but a very melancholic . character; 
He's a strong man who became a prey to unknown supernatural 
forces, but his reactions are still those of a human being in 
cart. This intelligent interpretation of the role by Lee, 
quite in the spirit of Stoker's novel, has never been equaled 
since, not even by Lee himself. 

Peter Gushing does very well as Doctor Van Helsing, and ev*. 
en Micheal Gough is good as Arthur Holmwood, The female stars 
are similarily well cast. Fisher has stated that he has never 
worked so well together with actresses as he did in HORROR OP 
DRACULA. Thanks to all of these people's efforts, HORROR OF 
DRACULA became one of the finest horror movies in history and 
an example of the best of its kind in the genre. 

The same year Fi- 
sher finished a seq- 
uel to his first 
great film, THE CU- 
RSE OF FRANKENSTEIN- 
Titled THE REVEANGE 
OF FRANKENSTEIN, the 
film has a great 
deal in common with 
the first film. Since 
it was made almost 
the same time, with 
the same technical 
crews for the most 
part, the picture 
closely resembled 
its predecessor. Some 
have even said it is 
the most intelligent 
of all the Hammer 
Frankenstein films. 

In 1959, Fisher 
relized a little kn- 
own exotic adventure 
film called THE STR- 
ANGLERS OF BOMBAY, 
The script by D.Z, 
Goodman was based on 
true factB and Fish- 
er tries to tell the 




story of the Thugs in an objective, almost documentary style. 
Neither that nor the convincing settings could hide a craving 
for cheap blood and gore. I didn't like this film very much, 
mainly because of its story, and I think it's one of Fisher's 
minor works. 

Fisher also directed a remake of Paramount ' e 19^ Nils Aet- 
her horror film, THE MAN IN HALF MOON STREET, in 1959. THE MAN 
WHO COULD CHEAT DEATH is an irrational story about a man ttho 
can live forever, but done in a most realistic way. Planer 
stresses suspense in the story and the searching for eternal 
life becomes only a Bmall side-intrigue. Asher's photography 
for this film wasn't as maBterly as his work for Fisher's pr- 
evious Hammer horrors, but in spite of this THE MAN WHO COULD 
CHEAT DEATH became one of the finest modern thrillers, due to 
Fisher's strong construction of suspense, Jimmy Sangster's 
skillful screenplay, and Bernard Robinson's functional art 
direction 

After the success of the Frankenstein and Dracula films, it 
was almost inevitable that Hammer would revive the Mummy too. 
Again the company gave the direction to Terence Fisher, THE 
MUMMY (1959) didn't come up to the same mark as HORROR OF DR- 
ACULA, but it's a memorable effort in the field nevertheless. 
Jimmy Sangster re-wrote the script baaed on the Universal ch- 
aracter Kharis (played by Tom Tyler in THE MUMMY'S HAND, and 
subsequently by Lon Chaney Jr. in THE MUMMY'S TOMB, THE MUMM- 
Y'S GHOST & THE MUMMY'S CURSE) but with elements of his own 
coupled with ideas which had already been explored by Univer- 
sal, Hammer spent a great deal of time and gave a great deal 
of attention in the construction of the settings, all umder 
the direction of designer Bernard Robinson, Ancient Egypt was 
reconstructed in authentic hand writings, and many of the hi- 
storic facts in Sangster's masterly script are authentic as 
well. Both contributions help very much in the making of the 
film. Jack Asher's photography is again brilliant, especially 
in the flash-backs to Ancient Egypt and in the Mummy seeking 
reveange in sleeping London, 

The already famous screen duo, Cushing and Lee, appeared a- 
gain together in THE MUMMY. Lee stalks around as the monster, 
just like in'the FRANKENSTEIN film, and he can show little of 
his talents) again he is hampered by make-up and script limi- 
tations. It's remarkable that the part of Frankenstein's Hon 
ster and the Mummy in the original Hammer Films were not con- 
sidered as important as they were in the Universal films. The 
remaining cast members of THE MUMMY are all well cast. 

THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES was Fisher's last film relea- 
sed in 1959. Peter Bryan delivered a script in Sangster's st- 
yle with a great deal of exciting sequances and the charact- 
ers of Sir Henry Baskerville, Cecils Stapleton and Holmes and 
Watson as well are much more dynamic than in the work of Doy- 
le and the earlier Sherlock Holmes films. Fisher again combi- 
ned the talents of his preferred stars, Cushing in the part 
of Holmes and Lee in the part of Sir Henry. A few critics ob- 
jected to the casting of Cushing, calling it "a scholastic 
example of miscasting," but later Cushing himself proved the 
contrary in the BBC-tv serial SHERLOCK HOLMES. The same crit- 
ics thought Las was a better Holmes in Fisher's THE VALLEY OP 
PEAR (1963) which eventualy saw release as SHERLOCK HOLMES 
AND THE DEADLY NECKLACE in the United States. Unfortunately, 
coupled with a German technical crew and a terribly inapprop- 
iate musical score, 
this second Holmes 
film directed by Pi- 
sher fails to reach 
the quality in the 
Hammer film. It was 
simply a case of too 
many elements combi- 
ning to defeat what- 
ever Pisher attemped 

In I960, Planer dl* 
rected THE TWO PACES 
OF DR. JEKYLL for 
Hammer, The film was 
released in the Uni- 
ted States as HOUSE 
OP FRIGHT by AlP.and 
if its screenplay(by 
Wolf Mankowitz) had 
been as good as Fis- 
her's direction, the 
film might have sd«p 
rged as his greatest 
work. Though the sc- 
ript 1b far from be- 
fog "traab" it cont- 
ains a few grave fa- 
ults. The schizofre- 
nic Jekyll-Hyde is 
elaborated on much 
too simply stress the 




although thin was certianly not their intention, The design 
was to stress the two "faces" of Dr. Jekyll, but both dir- 
ector and scripter failed in this purpose, Ths theme of Je- 
kyll & Hyde, along with the Beauty and the Beast and the 
vampire myth, is the most fascinating in the genre. But it 
is a very subtle theme and difficult to elaborate on subtly 
in cinematic language. Nevertheless, Fisher succeed rather 
well in this design. Fortunately, he chose not to commit the 
grave psychological error by showing Hyde as a physical mo- 
nster, A physical monster doesn't conform to ths theme aer 
to the exactness of the story, Hyde is psyhically a monster 
but physically he's a normal, even handsome man. In moat myi 
ths (such as Jekyll-Hyde) Evil hides in the beauty and att- 
ractivity of the main character. Fisher is one of the few 
directors who has understood this and by understanding he 
has proved himself to be a great director who is equally the 
master of the subtle or morbid terror, I feel he is the only 
director who really oaptured the spirit of of the original 
Stevenson masterpiece. Unfortunately, critics scoffed at th- 
is film and called it "aheap amusement for folksy audienoa? 

once again, Jack Asher proves to be one of the greatest 
photographers 'for classical horror film) of all time. The 
rast of the film's structure is typical of Hammer's early 
quality and excellence, 

THS TWO FACES OF DR. JEKYLL could of been the best modern 
horror film if it wvuldif t nave had the weak script with its 
faults. Thanks to Fisher's direction, the film is still a 
success which everybody can enjoy. 

The same year Fisher directed a sequal to HORROR OF DRAC- 
ULA. Count Dracula had been destroyed In the previous film, 
so Jimmy Sangster wrote a screenplay (together with Bdwacd 
Percy and Peter Bryan) which brought back Van Helsing to com 
bat a victim of vampirism initiated by Dracula,, Because of 
obvious commercial reasons, Hammer titled the film THE BRI- 
DES OP DRACULA. The script isn't as forceful as ths first 
"Dracula," sinee it contains a few weak points and incorrect 
logic. There's also considerably less action .and far too 
much talking and explanation. In spite of this, THE BRIDES 
OP DRACULA is an important horror film and deserves much more 
attention than it has recieved from both critics and fans, 

David Peel is an extroadinary choice for the vampire role. 
He has an innocent, boyish look and in the beginning this is 
incredible. But Fisher made his choice to again stress the 
point that the vampire is no monster but a normal man in the 
power of superior forces. The basic myth, the attraetivity 
of Evil, is displayed very well by his appearance, PeterCu- 
shing and Hartita Hunt (as the vampire's mother) are each 
splendid in their roles, and the Jack Asher photography, co- 
upled with the Bernard Robinson settings and Malcom William- 
son score make the film representative of Hammer's finest 
qualities. 

In 1961, Pisher filmed the classical myth of tne werewolf 
suggested by Guy Endore's excellent novel, The Werewolf of 
Paris . The film was titled THE CURSE OF THE vfEREWOLF and the 
script was the first of many Hammer's to come which would be 
■written by John Elder, Since Jimmy Sangster had begun to sp- 
ecialize in other genres for other production companies (as 
well as novels). Hammer searched for another writer who they 
could count on to 
write the scripts for 
their classical mons- 
ter films. Anthony 
Hinds, who had produ- 
ced all of the early 
Hammer excursions in- 
the gothic, took the 
name of John Elder 
and has since written 
more screenplays for 
Hammer than anyone 
else. Against Fisher' 
s will, Elder transf- 
erred Endore's story 
from France to Spain. 
Fisher thought the i- 
dea absurd and said 
it had a bad influen- 
ce on the whole. He 
also stated that he 
wasn't completely sa- 
tisfied with the film 
but that it contained 
some of the best sce- 
nes he ever directed. 

THE CURSE OF THE 
WEREWOLF was Hammer's 
first big color prod- 
uction to feature ph- 
ography by someone 




other than Jack Asher. Arthur Grant may be a better 
man in terms of realism, yet seems Incapable of creating the 
irrational sphere that's necessary for a classic horror film 
like Asher was continually able to do. Nevertheless, Grant's 
photography for this film is excellent, especially in tne fi- 
rst and last reels. 

Much of the success for this film must be attributed to 
Oliver Reed, I think he's one of the beat werewolves the sc- 
reen has given us. With the help of his crew. Fisher again 
scaled the heights with THE CURSE OF THE WEREWOLF. It is, to- 
gether with HORROR OF DRACULA, his finest job in my estimat- 
ion. 

One year later. Hammer spent close to a million dollars(or 
more) in their remake of THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA. The pict- 
ure became the most expensive British horror film of all ti- 
me, but that isn't saying that it's also the best British 
horror film. In spite of its high budget it's a typical exa- 
ple of Hammer's (and Fisher's as well) later average produc- 
tion. Sangster was gone at this time, and Elder han- 
dled the scripting chores, Arthur Grant had replaced Aaher, 
and both Lee and Cushing were establishing their careers el- 
sewhere. Herbet Lorn, an otherwise good actor, was hardly well 
cast for the best role of "The Man of a Thousand Faces." THE 
PHANTOM OF THE OPERA was doomed to be a failure, and 1b ge- 
nerally recognized as Hammer's first of a great many to fol- 
low. 

with the new crew Fishsr was unable to equal the sueeess 
of his earlier work. He also attempted to reach as large an 
audience as possible for he was responsible and had to take 
care that this expensive gamble would defray its costs. He 
wanted to make a grand hubbub instead of merely a horror mo- 
vie, a B-film. That's the principle weakness of THE PHANTOM 
OF THE OPERA, Aocording to Fisher himself, the weakness lies 
in the editing, but he doesn't deny his own mistakes. and la- 
bels the film one of his biggest failures. In spite of this 
little praising review, the film is still one of the better 
horror films of the period with a great deal of suspense ami 
and a characteristic Pisher style direction. 

In 1964, Terence Fisher realised another sf-qulckie titled 
THE EARTH DIES SCREAMING, and a horror comedy, THE HORROR OF 
IT ALL. The first, produced by Lippert, had a fluent well- 
written script by Henry Cass, nice acting and a strong cons- 
truction of suspense by Fisher. But he couldn't lift THE EA- 
RTH DIES SCREAMING above thelevel of mediocrity. THE HORROR 
OP IT ALL was also in mediocrity, though it too had some fine 
memorable moments of direction? 

It was in the same year that Fisher directed what I consi- 
der to be his last mast srpiece— THE GORGON. The only weak po- 
int in the film was the monster itself, Jdon't mean the cha- 
racter as defined in the script, nor the makeup of Prudence 
Hyman, but a mistake in the direction or more probable, a 
producers mistake. What these people never seem to underst- 
and (or rather, never want to understand) is that real terror 
is caused by suggestion and not by throwing biood and gore 
all over the place. Real fear hides in the unknown (i.e. Lo- 
vecraft), like Jacques Tourneur proved in his classic , CURSE 
OP THE DEMON. Perhaps it's inevitable to show the monster in 
these fiLms, but this showing always a disillustion.This on- 
ly negative point was 
utilised by Fisher in 
the building of sus- 
pense. He waits a 
long time before sh- 
owing the actual cr- 
eature. Excepting ' 
for this, the remain 
der of THE GpRGON is 
excellent. The intr- 
igueing question of 
who the monster act- 
ually is helps to 
construct a never 
ceasing form of sus- 
pense. This is unus- 
ually rare in a cla- 
ssical monster film, 
for usually we alre- 
ady know the monster 
and the story in ad- 
vance and there's no 
problem to solve. 
Pisher owes a great 
deal to the art dir- 
ection of Bernard 
Robinson and the ph- 
ography of Micheal 
Reed, who provided 
beautiful colors and 
compositions. The 
script is similarly 




excellent. Unlike many of the other Hammer's, the script was 
not penned by Sangster nor Elder, but by director John Gill* 
ing. It stands as being worth more than all of the work of 
John Elder put together. Its strength lies in the strong com- 
position of the story, the elaborating and psychological deep- 
ening of the characters and the approach of an original subj- 
ect in a most original way. Still other qualities are the ab- 
undant supply of action and the polished style of the dialog 
throughout , 

THE GORGON owes a great deal to its excellent cast. CUBhing, 
Lee and Barbara Shelley really beat everythingi to put things 
simply. Although I feel that Lee's performance is striking 
Lee himself wasn't satisfied with THE GORGON. In an interview 
with M-M? he anything but praised the film. He asserts .that 
the film could of been a good picture if the producers hadn't 
ruined it. As an example, he mentions the makeup of the mon - 
steri a makeup he feels wouldn't terrify anyone. He also tel- 
ls how the head of the Gorgon in the last sequance comes rol- 
ling down the stairs just like a football. Lee felt that they 
had achieved alot and that such a climx was quite a disappoi- 
ntment, with the special effects inferior to those evidenced 
in HORROR OF DRACULA. I agree Christopher Lee in that the sp- 
ecial effects considerably small in value, sometimes even ca- 
relessly executed, and I also agree that producers have infe- 
rior tastes, But I don't think that these points are detrime- 
ntal to the fact that THE GORGON 1b a masterpiece and one of 
Fisher's best films. In a film with such qualities like THE 
GORGON, I gladly overlook minor details such as these. 

The sequal to HORROR OP DRACULA which we had all awaited 
since 1958 at laBt followed in I965, DRACULA -PRI NCE OP DARK- 
NESS was planned to be produced as early as 1959 but, mainly 
because of Lee's refusal to play Count Dracula again, the pr- 
oject was postphoned until 1965. Sangster's script for this 
film probably dated from 1959, for in 1965 he was still writ- 
ing scripts for thrillers and other genres. In any case, his 
pseudonym on the screen was John Sanson, 

It may sound absurd but DRACULA -PRINCE OP DARKNESS comes off 
well until Dracula makes his appearance. In the second half of 
the film there's far to much talking and very few . scenes ot 
action. Dracula himself has become only a side-intrigue. In 
Hammer's recent Dracula films (not directed by Pisher) the 
Count would become even less important a character in the sc- 
ripts. Sansom's script is of remarkably less value, mainly be- 
cause of the lack of action and the ravelling out of sons si- 
tuations. There remains very little of Stoker's spirit and 
characters. 

The film displays quickness and cheapness which harmed the 
artistic value on th« whole. The period of DRACULA-PRINCE OP 
DARKNESS was the beginning of the end for Hammer. Prom 19&5 on 
the value of Hammer's movies started to drop. The producer's 
became only businessmen and were no longer concerned with the 
genre as before. But probably the whole sale production 

was the real cause of their decadence. By these means arised 
a lack of time which influenced the value of photograDhy, set- 
tings, effects, costumes, etc. Without this help. Planar co- 
uld only raise the film above mediocrity. The James Bernard 
music is a copy of his score for HORROR OP DRACULA. and it doe 
sn't at all fit with 
the story. The sett- 
ings had lost much of 
their richness and 
looked even cheap in 
comparison with the 
settings for the or- 
inal film. The diff- 
erence in speeial-ef 
fects between the end 
scene in HORROR OP 
DRACULA and that sc- 
ene reversed in DRA- 
CULA-PRINCE OP DARK- 
NESS is enormous, Fi- 
sher used this end 
scene of HORROR OP 
DRACULA as the pre - 
tiles lead in for 
PRINCE OP DARKNESS 
which fostered a co- 
par i son of both, Mi- 
cheal Reed's photog- 
raphy for the sequal 
is beautiful, often 
quite excellent, but 
he is unable to equ- 
al Asher's work for 
the original. Chris- 
topher lee exerts hi- 

nself to put the sa- 
ne feelings in the 




role as he did previously, but the script and even the dire- 
ction by Pisher, makes Dracula a far less dynamic and impor- 
tant figure than he was in 1958. Most of the tine he merely 
stands posing, or lurking in the shadows. The best moments 
in the film (his appearance at the top of the staircase for 
one) ara at their best, mere recreations of situations in 
HORROR OF DRACULA. Sansom also chose to make Dracula far too 
dependent on his servant Klove, and although it was explain- 
ed several times that Dracula had no dialog because he eaae 
back a symbol of evil, and would have nothing to say is rid- 
iculous. If Sansom had thought about it, he surely could ha- 
ve developed some purposeful dialog I'm sure. But Lee could 
still act like the "real" Dracula" with all of these hamper- 
ings, and more than proved it in the last scenes of the film 

Fisher filmed a science-fiction film called ISLAND OP TER- 
ROR in 1966, It has nice photography by Reg Wyer, successful 
special effects by art director John St, John Earl and the 
acting talent of Peter Cushing, but the script is both weak 
and banal like much of the modern monster films so prevalent 
in America. Fisher's direction was flat, shows little of his 
masterly touch. 

The same year as ISLAND OP TERROR Fisher directed another 
Frankenstein sequal. We already had one to THE REVEANGE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN in 1961* (Freddie Prancis* THE EVIL OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN, which T Incidently think is the best of the Hammer 
series) and Fisher was entrusted with the fourth which saw 
release under the title of FRANKENSTEIN CREATED WOMAN. Alth- 
ough Its script was rather cliche (being written by John El- 
der) it became one of Hammer's best due to the direction by 
Pisher. 

Unfortunately, I've never been able to see NIGHT OP THE 
BIG HEAT, Fisher's science fiction film of 1968 with Lee and 
Cushing ///jisi£t this film has recently been released in the 
U.S. in support of GODZILLA'S REVEANGE under the title of 
ISLAND OP THE SCREAMING DAMNED^. It has yet to be released 
in Belgium. 

THE DEVIL RIDES OUT (in the U.S.i THE DEVIL'S BRIDE) of 1968 
was in ray opinion, the biggest disappointment in the last few 
years. I thought that with a script by Richard Matheson based 
on a novel by Dennis Wheatley, Christopher Lee in the major 
role, that the film had to emerge a masterpiece. But it is 
far from that. Everything in the film seemed to go wrong and 
I believe that the result is a failure in Fisher's career. 

Fisher directed the evil genius for the last time in FRANK- 
ENSTEIN MUST BE DESTROYED in 1969. John Elder was replaced by 
assistant director Bert Batt who wrote a script based on a 
story by himself .and producer Anthony Nelson-Keys, Hammer 
felt they needed a new formula, some new blood in the company 
for the times were changing and the audiences too. So they 
searched, and still are searching, for other directors, writ- 
ers, and actors. But I prefer Elder's cliches far more than 
the hotch-potch of cheap far-fetched horror shocks delivered 
by ! ' the slavering duo, Batt and Nelson-Keys. Fisher's good 
taste and subletly is completely smothered in their over-dose 
of blood and gorei the settings and art direction are decid- 
ingly cheap. Grant's photography is a little better than his 
job on DRACULA HAS RISEN PROM THE GRAVE, but that means little 

. sine I regard the photography in that Dracula film to be 
quite terrible. By his skill, Pisher saved what could be sal- 
vaged. He builds up a strong suspense (the only positive thing 
about the picture) and helps Cushing remarkably well through 
the mess. Yet the whole as such is unsatisfying. After seeing 
the film I wanted to scream "Frankenstein Must Be Destroyed! " 
too. After seeing the film everyone becomes aware of one 
thingi not one of the "screen-writers" ever read Shelley's 
novel. Evidently, they had a mixed up conception confusing 
Baron Frankenstein with Jack the Ripperl 

So we've finally reached Pisher* s last effort in the genre, 
at least what now seems to be his last effort. He may always 
come out of his retirement, although one must realize that 
he's almost sixty-eight years old. It's a great pity that his 
prolific career should end with two failures with releases of 
THE DEVIL'S BRIDE and FRANKENSTEIN MUST BE DESTROYED. But let 
us never forget that some of his earlier work will forever 
remain on the liBt of the greatest horror films of all time ■ 
... films which should always be connected with the name of 
TERENCE PISHER. 
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film recordings of the James Bond and Hammer films Also need 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 



Those of you who are old enough to remember THE BIBLE — the 
King James version, not John Huston's — may recall a quotat- 
ion to the effect that, "the lost shall be found," 

If so, sometime between now and Apocalypse, which should be 
coming up shortly after a pause for station identification, 
we may possibly have the privilege of seeing some of the 
"lost" films of fantasy, horror and suspense. 

Up until several years ago it was widely believed and re- 
ported that there were no longer any • existing prints of 
WHITE ZOMBIE, THE MAGICIAN, THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND, MYSTERY 
OF THE WAX MUSEUM, or LONDON AFTER MIDNIGHT, Happily, all of 
these films have turned up within the past two years in eit- 
her private or public screenings here on the West Coast. 

Having had the pleasure of viewing them in their initial 
releases, dampening my brow and my Knickers in the process, 
I am delighted to know that today's youngsters may possibly 
enjoy a similar perspiratory and diuretic effect. 

But what about the pictures which haven't, to my knowled- 
ge, surfaced as yet? 

Having relished Paul Wegener in the title-role of THE MA- 
GICIAN, I'd like to compare his performance - with that of 
Gustav von Seyyfertitz as THE WIZARD— a Fox film was appar- 
ently lost in the shuffle, or mad scramble, in the transit- 
ion between silent pictures and sound. The existing stills 
showing George Koteonaros as an ape-man (a real ape-nan. 
that is, with a genuine gorilla's body and a human head) are 
most provocative. And von Seyyfertitz was a vastly-neglect- 
ed villain, as anyone who ever saw him in SPARROWS can att- 
est. 

Another film involving an ape-man is A BLIND BARGAIN, in 
which Lon Chaney played a daul role. As a Chaney fan I'm 
intrigued by many things about thiB pioturei that it was 
directed by Wallace Worsely, who worked with Chaney on THE 
HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME, that Chaney plays both a mad scie- 
ntist and one of the scientist's victims) that one of the 
sequances in this 1922 release was in color. Add to this 
fact that the sinister scientist is named "Dr. Lamb" and the 
victim is listed as "A Hunchback* and you'll perhaps under- 
stand why I hope this film will be found. 

Another Chaney film of the same period, WHILE PARIS SLEEPS, 
is similarly to be sought after. Directed by Maurice Tourn- 
eur, father of Jacques, and a notable fantasy-film maker in 
his own right, it reportedly anticipates Atwill by casting 
Chaney as the crazed keeper of a wax museum. Although rele- 
ased in 1923, it was actually made several years earlier) 
somewhere along the line it vanished. 

Contemperory European fantasy and horror films fared bet- 
ter r today we're still able to view THE GOLEM, THE CABINET 
OF DR. CALIGARI, NOSFERATU. DESTINY, and even Paul Leni's 
WAXWORKS. But I've no evidence of the present existance of 
THE STUDENT OF PRAGUE in its early version with Wegener pl- 
aying the title-role, or the second filming starring Conrad 
Viedt. The same holds true for JANUSKOPF, the German vari- 
ant of Dr. Jekvll and Mr. Hvde . directed by Murnau. If mem- 
ory serves, its cast features Veidt and Bela Lugosi, among 
others. Perhaps European film archives still hold these tr- 



But where is one to find a print of John Barrymore's 
SHERLOCK HOLMES, with the aforementioned Gustav von Seyyfe- 
rtitz as that lovable academician, Professor Moriarity-r-and 
an early twenties cast including Roland Young, Reginald Den- 
ny, Louis Wolheim, Hedda Hopper and — can it be? — William H. 
Powell? - 

Moving right along, a close friend of mine extols the eery 
virtues of 1928's THE LEOPARD LADY, with its killer ape, and 
the 1932 talkie, SECRETS OP THE FRENCH POLICE. And while 
most fright-film freaks are well-acquainted with Leslie 
Banks' performance in THE MOST DANGEROUS GAME, how many have 
seen him in I AM SUZANNE in which— -again, reportedly-- he 
played the mad puppeteer? 

Who, in the last forty years, has seen the "First All Tal- 



king Mystery," as Warner Brothers billed THE TERROR — and 
lived up to the claim to the extent of having Conrad Nagel 
appear to recite the credits? What happened to Peter Lorre 
's early German film, made Bhortly af ter _Mj at least one of 
which was supposedly a horror picture about a multiple-mur- 
derer? 

There are others, many others, some of which I've seen 
and some of which I'd dearly love to look at if indeed they 
still, by some miracle, exist. 

But time flees and nitrate crumbles and even memory has 
its own mortality, 

go these uncanny efforts still repose in cans? Will we 
ever see and appreciate them again? What Price glory, or, 
for that matter, what Price, Vicent? 

These are questions every lover of fantasy films would 
like answered. -Robert Bloch 




YOU'RE PROBABLY WONDERING 
WHY I'M HEREll 



Ab you might of guessed, this is the page, or pages, for 
contributions from our readersl 

Being that this is the first issue, this is rather diff- 
icult 1 but hereafter do not hesitate to pick up a pen and 
paper and send me an epic worthy of publication. News, ad- 
vice to the love-lorn, drawings and such are always help- 
ful to Bomeone trying to do a fanclub pagel 

Of course, before you Bend anything it would be helpful 
if you knew- who and what I am and where to send itl 

O.K. First, my name is Greg Bazazl That was easy enoughl 
I am a student at Hope College in Holland, Michigan and all 
mail can be sent to me at the following adiresst 
Greg Bazaz 
15 Centurian House 
Holland, Michigan ^9423 
during school months of course I 

What I'm doing here is another story entirelyl 

It has been about two years since I revived and edited 
"The Gravevard Examiner" for Famous Monsters of Filmland , 
ana acxuaj.j.y I was just sitting around pretending to be a 
college student. 

So one day I received this very interesting proposal 
from editor Jerry Weddle asking me if I would do a fanclub 
page of sorts for Thriller ! So here I am and I'll try to 
do my best as this magazine progresses. 

We'll try to do as much as we can, but remember, a fan 
club page is basically what you make it—so start those 
_wff:h B fa"q nnrf^rftariprq^nf Mfrri F x ^ ^ share what you have to say 

THE im QWflET P0«lF©irO!! r 

A collection of 18 illustrat- 
ions of the late Lon Chaney. The 
portfolio includes THE PHANTOM 
OF THE OPERA, THE HUNCHBACK OF 
NOTRE DAME, LONDON AFTER MIDNI- 
GHT, THE PENALTY, Lon Chaney Pup. 
pets from all the movies mention- 
ed above, Lon Chaney out of make- 
up, and (hold on to your mind) 
FACE 10011 1 1 1 All illustrations 
printed offset on heavy paper, plus \ 
an attractive folio cover. The port- 
folio is yours for $8.00 plus 80< 
postage and handling. Send check 1 
money order (no cash please) toi 
Bill Nelson, 10101+ Purcell Road, 
Richmond, Virginia, 23228 






Forty or fifty years hence, when youthful film buffs of the 
21st century are endeavoring to prepare their own lengthly 
and detailed articles on the horror and science -fiction pro- 
ductions of the sixties and seventies, they will undoubtably 
encounter a great many titles which they may simply have to 
classify as "problems" — films which we may well consideequite 
common today, but which will be the rare or even lost films 
of future generations. 

It nay not prove to be difficult to surmise which kind of 
films may fall among this particular group. First of all, there 
will probably be a large number of rare sexploitation films-- 
the nudie-horror films— which are often rare even by today's 
standards in terms of distribution. Because of their obvious 
content, they will be immune from telecasting, and because of 
their poor qualities, will In all probability fade into obli- 
vion. 

Perhaps one step above these vehicles are the "quota quick- 
ies," or the cheaply made horror-ef films intended solely for 
the fast buck. in quick play-offs. Again, due to their obsess- 
ion with blood, sex and gore, their eventual fate seems seal- 
ed. 

Another group of these future problems may sten back to the 
abundance of foriegn-made productions, films produced anywhere 
from -the Tar East to Italy, which have never reached American 
theaters (or, films which aren't released in our country unt- 
ill several years after their original release under a diffe- 
rent title, thereby creating all sorts of problems in terms 
of factual information). Furthermore, imagine the plight of 
the future film researcher confronted with the many pre-prod- 
uction titles, many of which are slated to film, but which n- 
ever progress any further than pre -filming publicity. Even 
films with similarities such as Identical casts and crews(i.e. 
the Italian filmsi WAR OF THE PLANETS, WILD, WILD PLANETS t 
WAR BETWEEN THE PLANETS ) should have a great many future film 
students pounding their forheads in utter frustration. 

Looking backward an equal number of decades, to the tears 
spanning from 1930 to 1935, the researcher of today will dis- 
cover that there is a surprisingly large number of fantasy- 
oriented films which have yet to see the light of day inasfar 
as current screenings or published criticism is concerned. 
It's true that most of the major classics of the thirties ha- 
ve always been with us through nation-wide revivals and then 
through television, but it really wasn't to long ago that 
films such as MYSTERY OF THE WAX MUSEUM, CHAHDU THE MAGICIAN 
and THE GHOUL seemed lost for eternity. This resurrection of 
the legendary horror- fantasy classics of the twenties and th- 
irties has generally come about through a renewed interest in 
not only the fantastic genre, but the cinema in general. 

Yet, what of the really obscure and undistinguished films of 
the era? Will they be revived for reexamination, or left to rot 
in their cans in some dusty archive? Do these films deserve a 
■second chance" in other words? Through long hours of res- 
earch I've come to the conclusion that a great many of these 
films Bhould not share the future fate of today's sexploiters, 
eteT Therefore, in the hopes of wetting a great many appetites 
with information of some of the obscure films that were, let's 
go back a few generations and look at the really rare films 
which have, for the most part, long been forgotten. 



While Universal' s DRACULA is usually considered to be one 
of the first horror "talkies" to usher in the thirties' cycle 
of gothic films, it was actually preceeded by several thrill- 
ers, most of which are seldom, if ever, seen today, Warner 
Brothers -First National's 1928 film, THE TERROR was the first 
thriller with sound, and was followed in quick succession by 
both THE GHOST TALKS and THE HAUNTED HOUSE the same year. The 
next year saw a veritable deluge of talking horror films, inc- 
luding. ? FOOTPRINTS TO SATAN, UNHOLY NIGHT (Karloff's first 
talking film), THE 13TH CHAIR (Lugosi's first), MYSTERIOUS IS- 
LAND, THE MYSTERIOUS DR. FU MANCHU, STRANGE CARGO and HOUSE 
OF HORROR. Most of the above, with the notable exception of 
MYSTERIOUS ISLAND, followed a general pattern set by most of 
the silent horror films — a setting which more often than not 
included an old dark house of Borts, replete of course, with 
accompanying torrential downpour and frequant flashes of lig- 
htning. The structure was hardly a normal house, but loaded 
with secret panels, trap doors, and some kind of purported 
supernatural manes fe station menacing an attractive and heirl- 
ess herione. The conclusion usually pooh-poohed the concept 
of something actually monetarist! by having the "monster" turn 
out to be some relative or close friend of the protagonists* 
gone mad. 

This style of filmatlc horror carried itself over into the 
initial years of the new decade in films like THE GORILLA. THE 
CAT CREEPS and THE BAT WHISPERS. All of these pictures had 
seen prior silent versions (which were adapted from previous 
stage plays) and all had that foreboding old mansion in wnich 
some cloaked monster or the like prowled... at night, of course. 
THE GORILLA was another Warner Brothers-First National relea- 
se, directed by Bryan Poy (who later produced Warners' HOUSE 
OP WAX) and dwelt with the antics of a couple of comic priva- 
te detectives hired by the owner of the house full of the ex- 
pected doors et al, to route out a gorilla roaming about the 
place. During the proceedings, one detective dons a gorilla 
outfit, and there is a slapstick- like confusion. In short, the 
film was as concerned with its comic aspects as it was "with 
its horror premise, Raich Spence was responsible for the ori- 
ginal play, and the film itself mad been filmed in 1927 Jt saw 
a Ritz Brothers remake in 1939 (with Lugosi and Atwill) and I> 
have read where Poxts GORILLA AT LARGE owes some of its basis 
to the play. 

THE CAT CREEPS was Universal's first talking horror . film, 
proceeding DRACULA by nearly a year, and a remake of director 
Paul Leni's silent classic, -THE CAT. AND THE CANARY (1927). Di- 
rected by Rupert Julian (who had directed — or at least wms 
given credit for directing — Chaney' s THE PHANTOM OP THE OPERA } 
the film is, as ef this writing, considered to be lost. Auth- 
orities who have seen it inform me that it was inferior to the 
silent version, yet how could any Universal old house horror 
film of the early thirties be devoid of interest? The plot 
was identical to the silent version(and generally followed by 
the Bob Hep* romp oalled THE CAT AND THE CANARY of »39hagroJ 
up of heirs are oalled to the lonely estate to hoar the midn- 
ight reading of the last testament of their deceased relative.' 
When the lovely heroine is left the bulk of the estate. She 
immediately becomes the target for a hunchbacked ereaturlewith 



a horrible visage, ,The family laywer is murdered, , .dragged in- 
to a secret passage by a claw-like hand, but in the final reel 
the killer is apprehended and disclosed as one of the male he- 
irs who has gone insane. Universal filmed a Spanish version 
utilizing Mexican performers (as they later did with DRACULA) 
and directed by George Hedford. To my knowledge, this is also 
lost. 

Thankfully, THE BAT WHISPERS has been resurrected - frea the 
grave and a classic it Host certianly is! The film was a long- 
time staple on New York's 42nd Street grindhouse during the 
late thirties and fourties, and continues to hold up as one of 
the finest of the old house horror films, surpassing either 
Leni's THE CAT AMD THE CANARY or Whale's THE OLD DARK HOUSE in 
terms of sheer artistry in the creation of eerie atmosphere. 
The credit for this brilliance seems to soley be with the film 
*e director, Roland West, who had filmed the silent version 
(THE BAT, 1926) as well as the Lon Chaney 1925 horror bur- 
lesque, THE MONSTER. The 1931 version deserves a much more in- 
depth treatment than I can possibly give it here, but suffice 
to say that its camerawork (by Ray June and Robert Planck) is 
among the finest of its kind I have ever seen in any film of 
the thirties! Utilizing near-unbelievable and utterly fascina- 
ting tracking shots (a type of effect which haB been replaced 
by the popular modem zoom shot), figures are sighted are sig- 
hted by the audience in the foreground, and followed in an un- 
breaking series of close shots by the camera as they silently 
run for what seems a mile, or more through dimly lit drive-ways 
into shadowy mansions. Evidently, long stretches of track were 
constructed, giving the camera crew this 
this ability to role right along with 
the running figure. The use of dialogue 
is sparing, and what there is unfortun- 
ately typical of the filmed stage plays 
of the era. The acting is often overly 
melodramatic, unintentionally laughable 
and inferior to the visual work in the 
production. Thankfully, the character 
development of the super-criminal, "The 
Bat," is almost entirely constructed by 
visual means rather than through lines 
in the script. The story of THE BAT WH- 
ISPERS revolves around the Bat's effor- 
t's to lay his hands on a large cache 
of stolen loot which is almost predict- 
ably, stashed away in a secret room in 
the old house, Vincent Prioe acted in a 
fair third version for Allied Artists 
in 1959, but there is no comparison to 
the previous versions. 

1930 offered a number of other fanta- 
stic films, among them Chaney's only 
talking film, a remake of THE' UNHOLY 
THREE. The film survives, but only as a 
curiosity piece, notable only because 
of Chaney's voice manipulations, Warners' 
did a very stagey adaption of Suttor. Va- 
ne's play, OUTWARD BOUND, about a group 
of people aboard a ship and not knowing 
where it was going) they eventually di- 
scover they are dead and are sailing to 
Heaven or Hell. 

The Germans produced yet another sil- 
ent versiion of ALRAUNE which was even- 
tually released in this country in 193*t 
Starring Brigitte (METROPOLIS) Heln and 
Albert Bassermann, the film followed the 
basic "mad scientist" formula with Bas- 
sermann enacting the role of a scienti- 
st who creates a young girl. Some other 
films of the year Included horror-come- 
dies such as AFTER THE FOG (a serial as 

well as a feature), MIDNIGHT MYSTERY, and IN THE NEXT ROOM, Pa- 
ramount filmed a direct sequal to their '29 film FuManefcu film 
oalling It THE RETURN OP DR. PU MANCHU. This film and the many 
films based on Ssjt Roh-TT's creation will survey in an upcom- 
ing KaSaa* Borderline films of a sort , such as SINISTER HANDS 
(which contained a seance) and MYSTERY AT THE VILLA ROSE were 
also released during 1930,* but are largely only vague memories 
today. 

In 1929-30 saw two important breakthroughs in terms of talk- 
ing sf films, with the release of the British HIGH TREAS0N(19- 
29) and Pox's JUST IMAGINE (1930). The former il primitive ci- 
nema, and also released in some countries in a silent version. 
Primarily, it is worth screening today chiefly because of some 
exceptional effects work (depleting a future London on the ve- 
rge In 19^0 and the appearance of a young. Raymond Maseey in his 
sf role,' Pox's musical sf opus, JUST IMAGINE, has received a 
nice pictorial coverage in a recent issue of Pg as well as 
some detailed research coverage in a past Photon that it is 
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probably to well known to be considered a really rare film. Vi- 
ewed today, the film emerges as an entertaining "camp — like" 
comedy with a backdrop which includes some magnificently creat- 
ed models of New York City circa 1980, as well as a whimsical 
rocket flight to Mars, 

Without question, DRACULA was also the first film with sound 
to explore the supernatural without forcing a climatic denouem- 
ent explaining away the horror elements as something human in 
origin. Otherwise, most of the other '31 productions continuedLn 
the trend of the previous decade's horror films, Warner's SVEN- 
GALI gave John Barrymore a chance to do a tour de force perfor- 
mance as a mad hypnotist who seeks to place a beautiful young 
girl under his evil power. Some of the close-ups are etill eff- 
ective today, and there is one superb scent in which the camera 
pulls bacK from a medium shot of Svengali, out of his window, to 
pan across his Paris ally to rest within -the room of the young 
Trilby under his power. It is deplorable that shots such as 
these, and those in THE BAT WHISPERS , were not employed in most 
of the early Universal classics. 

SVENGALI was so successful that Warner's followed it upwitha 
semi-remake called THE MAD GENIUS. The plot was basically the 
same, only in this case, Barrymore sought to extend his control 
over a young man instead. The film is often recalled today as 
one of Karloff's pre -FRANKENSTEIN vehicles in which he played 
the vicious father of the young hero during the opening reel. 

Lugosi himself hadn't yet achieved the fame that DRACULA wou- 
ld ultimately bring him and a Warner Oland-Charlie Chan progra- 
mer called THE BLACK CAMEL saw him as a seer who eventually tu- 
rned out to be anly one of the usual doxen of 
red herrings found in these type of whodun - 
its. Oland made his final appearance as Fu 
Manchu in Paramount 's DAUGHTER OP THE DRAGON 
and even played a villlanous character call- 
ed "Boris Karlov" (I) in Tiffany Pictured 
DRUMS OP JEPPARDY. Tiffany also produced a 
very rare film called THE MONSTER KILLS with 
the ever popular Hale Hamilton, but informa- 
tion on this is so vague, that the picture 
may never have seen final release (If it was 
indeed made as reported at this time). 

Other lesser films of this particular year 
included Paramount's MURDER BY THE CLOCK, with 
Irving Pachel (who acted in DRACULA 1 S DAUGH- 
TER and directed DESTINATION M00N)as an ins- 
ane character! a German film called HISTOIR- 
ES EXTRAOR DI NA I RES and another German parody 
entitled THE CABINET OF DR. LARIFARI which 
appears to be non-horror, but is there any 
doubt from where the title comes? Films such 
as SECRET WITNESS, THE SPIDER and THE PHANT- 
OM more or less concluded the offerings for 
the year with the exception of two films wh- 
ich I find to be exceptionally interesting. 

The first of these, Universalis THE MYSTE- 
RY OP LIFE, would probably qualify as a lost 
film and information seems to point towards 
a picture which p re-dated THE ANIMAL WORLD 
by some twenty-five years in attempting to 
tell the story of how life developed oniarth . 
As with the Harryhausen film, the Universal 
film contained some sequences featuring some 
stop-motion animation, and the real "mystery" 
of the film is centered around the question 
of who it was who did these sequences. Unli- 
sted in the original pressbook, the fact may 
never be brought to light. 

Another film of the time, and definately a 
non-horror title in spite of its title, was 
MONSTERS OP THE DEEP — an underwater documen- 
tary. Nature Magazineo f June of 1931 review- 
ed a film which they considered to be a doc- 
umentary which was obviously the semi-fantasy type of film 
which TAR2AN, THE APE MAN was. The film was INGaui, produced by 
Congo Pictures. It is probably one of the last American silent 
motion pictures— certianly the last silent horror film. The rev- 
iew in Nature Magazine goes on in part to say that the film 
"professes to show a colony of natives, newly discovered, from 
which, each year, a woman is taken to be sacrificed to the gor- 
illas and is replete with sensational 'shots'—of a gorilla ca- 
rrying off a womani of a queer animal 'new to science* 1 of lio- 
ns attacking men? of a native woman mourning the death of a go- 
rillat and other happenings equally startling in character'; " 
Amusingly, it seems that this publication seemed to really reg- 
ard the picture as a realistic documentary, Charles Gemora(also 
spelled Gemorra) and an aetor noted for ape-portrayels — i.e. , 
MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE t the Martian in THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 
) played one of the (Aniens. In 1939. there was a SON OP INGAGI 
although I am faifcly certlan that the two films are unrelated 
except in title. 



By 19)1, horror films were in full swing, The pictures of this 
year made the year, bothCor terras i£ quality and quantity; pro- 
bably the finest year the gothie film has ever seen, Some of the 
major films were WHITE ZOMBIE, THE OLD DARK HOUSE, THE MASK OP 
FU MANCHU, FREAKS, CHANDU THE MAGICIAN, THE MOST DANGEROUS GAME 
, VAMPYR, MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE and DOCTOR X although there 
were an equal number or more of the minor films. One of these 
minor pictures which combined the elements of crime and horror 
was Columbia's lower-case BEHIND THE MASK which starred Jack 
Holt as an agent out to break a ring of dope smugglers, The film 
's acting honors however, were jointly shared by Edward Van Sl- 
oan and Boris Karloff. I personally feel the film is VanSloan's 
finest piece of thesping, giving him the daul role of a sinist- 
er doctor benign physician. , the later character being a cover- 
up for his nefarious underworld racket. The scene towards the 
end of the film, in which he is joyfully about to skin Holt al- 
ive, is one of the classic moments of cinema horror. Karloff* b 
role was more of a half -scared underling but nevertheless enjo- 
yable in letting us see a side of Karloff we are seldom able to 
see after his horror success. Thankfully, BEHIND THE MASK surv- 
ives today and is continually telecast through Screen Gems' 
■Shock Theater" package of vintage Universal and Columbia horr- 
or films. 

1932 saw a German- French -English co-production exploring the 
Atlantis legend which was originally released as DIE HERRIN VON 
ATLANTIS (TaSTRESS OF ATLANTIS ) in Germany and distributed st- 
ate-ifjlde in 1939 as LOST ATLANTIS. The film starred Brigitte 
Helm, and was directed by the famous G. W. Pabst. The German's 
also exported one of theirl930 films, THE OTHER, which was rel- 
eased here under the title of DOCTOR HAIXERS. Directed by CALI- 
GARI'S director, Robert Weine, the film dwelt with the daulity 
theme most often found in the various Jekyll-Hyde adaptions and 
take-offs, 

RKO Radio Pictures, while releasing THE MOST DANGEROUS GAME 
and readying KING KONG, released three other minor horror films 
, THE MONKEY'S PAW, 13 WOMEN, and SECRETS OF THE FRENCH POLICE. 
The first film wag a stretched out-to-feature -length adaption 
of the classic piece by W. W. Jacobs with Bramwell (THE MUMMY) 
Fletcher cast as the young man who dies horribly in an accident 
, only to have his mutilated corpse wished back to life through 
the mystic powers of a monkey's paw. Faithfully adapted, the 
film's climax had the corpse wished back to its grave moments 
before it could be glimpsed by either the cast or the audience. 

13 WOMEN, on the other hand, was a tale of racial vengeance 
with the beautiful Myrna Loy as the half caste young woman aga- 
inst those female companions who had snubbed her years before 
at finishing school. With the aid of a nefarious Yogi (C. Henry 
Gordon) , she sends each girl a horoscope which reveals a horri- 
ble death in store for each of them. The marjorlty of girls take 
the warnings seriously, and are literally terrified into an ea- 
rly grave (similar to the effect Karloff *s character had on th- 
ose who had caused his first death in THE WALKING DEAD) )„ How- 
everj the final scene has Loy herself caught up in her own pre- 
dictions whose death the Yogi had prophesized before his own de- 
ath would be as a mutilated corpse on railroad tracks. Gazing 
out over the tracks from an observation car, she imagines she 
sees the Swami's face in the darkness, and leaps to her death. 
Of note is that both films featured scores composed by that dean 
of filnusic. Max Steiner. 

Gregory Ratoff starred as a mad Russian general ( shades of Za- 
roffl) in SECRETS OF THE FRENCH POLICE. The film is basically a 
non-gothic film about an ex-Czarist officer who seeks to convi- 
nce the abdicated Russian Royalty that a girl he has found in 
Anastasia, heir to the Russian throne as well as to the fortune 
of the Czars. He is thwarted in his plans, and it is revealed in 
the climax that the madman has in his spare time concocted such 
things as coating one of his victim's bodies with a substance so 
that she now resembles a marble statue. 

The British filmed a number of macabre little films during 
this time. Sound remakes of the silent successes included THE 
HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES and THE LODGER. The Holmes' film was 
made in 1931 and released in the U.S. in April of the following 
year by First Division. Robert Rendel had the role of Conan Do- 
yle's detective, but the version is considered inferior to the 
'39 and '59 versions on the whole. A number of other rare Brit- 
ish Holmes productions followed around this time, but space li- 
mitations prohibits their discussian here. THE LODGER, the Jack 
the Ripper film based on the Marie Belloc Lowndes novel, was a 
remake of the 1926 Hitchcock triumph.lt was retitled THE PHANTOM 
FIEND before being released at the height of the horror cyele in 
1935, The various Jack the Ripper films will be covered in a fe- 
ature article which will appear in Gore Creatures #21, bo I will 
presently dispense with detail. 

Three other mystery -horror films from Britain, CRIMINAL AT LA- 
RGE, CONDEMNED TO DEATH and THE GHOST TRAIN make interesting 
reading for researchers. The first title was based on an Edgar 
Wallace novel about a young girl who cones to visit her future 
husband at the creaky family estate where she learns abit more 
than she had suspected about her future in-laws. The film was 



eventually released in this country as THE FRIGHTENED LADY. COND- 
EMNED TO DEATH supposedly had a condemned man returning from the 
grave to murder off those jurors who had convicted him, but the 
film's climax provided a reasonable explanation in that just bef- 
ore he had been sentenced, the guilty mad had hypnotized the judge 
to carry out his gruesome reveange. THE GHOST TRAIN was based on a 
play Arnold Ridley. A train crowded with passengers missed its si- 
gnal in 1923 and plunged through an open bridge into the river. 
Each year sinoe, the local folks tell of a train without schedual 
or apparent destination which roars past the same little station 
in the English countryside, ending with the screams of passengers 
and the grinding of breaks — the same as on the original night of 
terror. On the night of one of the anniversaries of the disaster, 
a group of stranded travelers listen to the tale of the night tra- 
in as spun by the old station master. Minutes after he finishes ,he 
falls dead, and soon the whistle of an approaching train is heard 
above the clamor of the storm. In the end, the film arrives at a 
creditable solution. The picture was released in America in 1933. 

Horror comedies continued to prevail in a number of independent 
efforts such as CROOKED CIRCLE, ONE WAY PASSAGE, and a Mayfair 
Shallenberger 4 Priest production titled THE MONSTER WALKS with 
Misha Auer, The latter film's "monster" turned out, as one might 
of suspected, to be another villianous human in disguise. Other 
films like THE PHANTOM OF CRESTWOOD and THE PHANTOM OF PARIS con- 
tained more horror elements in their atmospheric art direction, 
than in their actual screenplays. THE 13TH GUEST, Monogram's. first 
horror film, featured Ginger Roger's at the off-Bet of her career 
in a script which followed the pattern set by THE CAT AND THE CA- 
NARY school of films. It was remade as Bela Lugosi's only color 
horror film, SCARED TO DEATH (19^7). MURDER AT DAWN, a Big Pour 
independent production of 1932, contained mysterious faces popping 
periodically at windows and other weird happenings, but Photoplay 
magazine noted at the time that the film had "...all of the props 
but none of the chills..." found in other films of the day. MGM 
remade the Browning-Chaney 1927 silent, WEST OF ZANZIBAR, asKQNGO 
(no relation to KING KONG)with a swarthy Walter Huston in the role 
of the paralytic and vengeful "Flint," master of an area around 
the Congo due to his cunning ability to hold the natives in swayi 
he ultimately winds up as one of their sacrificial victims. 

Pox released one of the more intrigueing films of 1932, which 
I've heard, continues to hold up well today. SIX HOURS TO LIVE, 
directed by William Dieterle 
(the former German actor who 
went on to direct such fanta- 
sy excursions as ALL THAT MO- 
NEY CAN BUY and THE HUNCHBACK 
OF NOTRE DAME) , featured Warn- 
er Baxter as Paul Onslow, rep- 
resentative of the tiny nati- 
on of Sylvaria at a world-wi- 
de trade conference, Onslow 
has made bitter enemies by his 
stubborn oppisition to the i- 
nternational agreement under 
consideration and, in the de- 
termination to halt his medd- 
ling, one of his foes assasi- 
nates him. An eccentric scien 
tist(George Marion) happens to 
be present at the. tjjie and br- 
ings Onslow back to 1 life thr- 
ough a life-giving ray machine 
he has perfected. However, Ons- 
low's "time alloted" is only a 
brief six hours. During this 
time he saves his country from 
being wrecked from ambitious 
politicians as well as captu- 
ring his murderer. Just before 
he dies for the second time he 
smashes the life-restoring ra- 
achine crying, "Only God sho- 
uld control death! " probably 
in a manner remindful of the 
latter Karloff cliches in his 
mad doctor films for Columbia 
and others. 

Although there had been oc- 
casional forays into science- 
fiction during the cinema's 
r.ilent years, it wasn't until 
1933 that this type of film 
began arriving an masse Unlike 
the ef films of toe fifties 
and sixties, early sf on the 
screen seemed primarily conc- 
erned with predicting future 
wars, future societies, scie- 
ntific development , and natu- 
ral disasters. One of the ra- 
rest of these was MGM's prod- 




uction of HEN MOST FIGHT, based on the stage pity of 
the same year. The theatrical production advocated 
pacificism, but the cinematic adaptation not only 
advocated pacificism in part, but heroism whmre 
■just" wars were concerned. The picture opened in 
the last days of the First World War on the battle- 
field of Europe. Diana Wynyard played a nurse whose 
lover is killed in battle, and who instills in the 
son born after his death a burning hatred of future 
similar massacres. Before the birth of her child, 
Laura had married Edward Seward (Lewis Stone), who 
by 19^0 had become the U.S. Secretary of State. His 
views are of a pacifist nature, but when the U.S. is 
forced to declare war on Eurasia he sees no other 
way but to give the declaration his whole - hearted 
support. But Laura refuses to do this, as does his 
grown foster son. Bob (Phillips Holmes). Bob ultima- 
tely changes his out-look when he learns that his 
real father died a hero in the Great War, and after 
he witnesses the enemy's air force bombing New York 
City. The film concludes with the young man marching 
off with the firm belief that he must fight in order 
that others ma? live. 

One may notice that MEN MUST FIGHT predates THINGS 
TO COME (as does HIGH TREASON) in its startling pre- 
diction of a war that would commence in 19^0 It also 
hints at the possibility of these wars beginning due 
to the rise of racism which of course, bad become 
popular in countries such as Germany and Italy, Con- 
temperary reviews of the film mention such devices 
as televisiohs in every home, photo-telephones, fly- 
ing fields at every doorstep and other miraculous 
developments. 

Whatever its merits or faults, it may be a long 
time before we are able to re-screen MEN MUST FIGHT, 
Porry Ackerman recently related that when he was vi- 
siting MGM around the time of the auction, he stum- 
bled upon a huge vat of water into which various 
inflammable nitrate prints had been thrown to prev- 
ent them from catching fire. Beside this vat were 
empty film cans labeled. . .yes, MEN MUST FIGHT. It's 
extroadinary that the studios themselves are so in- 
sensitive in the preservation of their old films. 

Although MEN MUST FIGHT depicted the collapsing of 
many of New York's skyscrapers due to aerial bombing 
RKO's DELUGE of the same year totally demolished the 
city along with most of the rest of the world as 
well. The film eveidently began with some famed sc- 
ientists predicting earthquakes and the coming of 
floods (Edward Van Sloan was featured in one cf the- 
se brief scenes), then special effects man Ned Mann 
to completely level his minature cities. Unfortuna- 
tely, the rest of the film took on a POOBAtasized 
story of the survivors attempting to rebuild civil- 
ization. The film was directed by Felix ( DONOVAN ' S 
BRAIN) Peist and starred Sidney Blackmer, who was 
recently seen in ROSEMARY'S BABY as the chief warl- 
ock. Although the film is comparitively rare today, 
the major effects portions can be seen in either 
Republic's KING OF THE ROCKETNEB serial, or the fe- 
ature version—LOST PLANET AIRMEN. Footage was also 
extensively incorporated in Republic's Ralph Byrd 
sf rarity, S.O.S. TIDAL WAVE which is probably as 
rare as DELUGE itself. 

In 1921*, Fox had filmed THE LAST MAN ON EARTH wh- 
ich had nothing to do with the Matheson novel depi- 
cting a world of vampires. Instead, it was a light- 
hearted romantic story set against a wo rid -wide -pl- 
ague which kills off all the men over l*f on the rl- 
aneti all that is, except oneJPto lane man is fought 
over by two U.S. senators (fearaes of course), but 
winds up marrying the girl who had originally spur- 
ned his love in a world of men. The silent film se- 
emed marvelously suited for a musical remake when 
sound came in, so Fox did it again in 1933 as IT'S 
GREAT TO BE ALIVE. Like JUST IMAGINE, the film is" far 
more concerned with satiric comedy and music than 
with its sf properties. The film was directed by 
Alfred (THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK H0LMES)Werker and 
starred Raul Roulien as Charles Martin, the last man 
on earth come the aftermath of the dread plague kn- 
own as "Masculitus. " 

The German's made two fimms in 1933, both of which 
are discussed in John Baxter's excellent Sclence-f- 
ictlen in the Cinema . These are F.P.I and THE TUNN- 
EL; The films are representative of Germany's opti- 
mism for the future in terms of great Indentions, 
and rebuilding of post-war Germany. THE TUNNEL saw a 
British remake in 1935 under the same tixle whioh 
was released here as TRANSATLANTIC TUNNEL. The Bri- 



tish version is quite mediocre in every aspect save for 
those in special effects. I rather suspect, although I 
am currently unsure, that the English may have utiliz- 
ed German-created effects from the first version for 
their own which would explain why their film's effects 
are so superior over the actual story as filmed under 
the direction of Maurice (HIGH TRESON)Elvey. Such a pro- 
cedure had been used before, in both OGLE and F.P.I,, 
for example. 

Lee Tracy, who is often criticized because of the 
effect his comic antics had on the quality of DOCTOR 1 , 
turned up in an engagingly conceived light fantasy cal- 
led TURN BACK THE CLOCK which MGM produced in 19"33.The 
film was at the time of release compared to DeMille's 
1925 film, THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY, in that both film's 
dwelt with time travel by unscientific or 'magical" 
dreamlike means, Tracey portrayed an eldery man who 
could not help to wonder if his life would of been ha- 
ppier had he married another woman in his youth. As if 
by magic, he is transported back to the year 19 1C where 
after a series of amusing adventures, he discovers that 
his original decision was the best one after all. Fox's 
BERKELEY SQUARE of the same year followed this general 
theme. Based on the stage play by John L. Baldenstone 
(famed for his numerous scenarios for fantasy films) , 
the film starred Leslie Howard as a modern-day man who 
becomes so in reading his ancestors diary that 

he cannot think of anything but the glorious days of 
lace and satin and powdered wigs. He too, is whisked 
into the past to relive a portion of his ancestor's life 
before he returns to hiB rightful place in time. The 
picture saw a great many favorable reviews, and was 
remade in 1951 as I'LL NEVER LEAVE YOU with Tyrone Po- 
wer in the chief role. 

Karloff and Lugosi aside, the era's chief ■horror man'* 
(who often surpassed even the kingpens of Universal in 
being the meanest man in the movies)was unguestionably 
Lionel A twill, who rose to prominence in a number of 
films including DOCTOR X, MYSTERY OF THE WAX WUSBJKIHE 
VAMPIRE BAT and MARK OF THE VAMPIRE. Some oh his rarer 
horror films which are seldom discussed were all rele- 
ased in 1933 and include THE SECRET OF THE BLUE ROOM , 
MURDERS IN THE ZOO and THE SPHINX. The first of these 
titles is probably the most commonly seen today, turn- 
ing up in the previously mentioned Screen GS»* a package. 
It's really a lesser return to the "old dark house"th- 
eme by Universal, only this time it was an"old castleV 
and hardly very dark at that. Atwill played Robert von 
Hellsdorf, the castle owner, who presided over the tw- 
enty-first birthday for his daughter Irene(Gloria Stua- 
rt). One of Irene's three young suitors brings up the 
recent legend surrounding the castle's "Blue Room," in 
which a couple of people have met inexplicable deaths. 
The suitor suggests that they prove their bravery to 
Irene by by agreeing to spend one night each in the ro- 
om. But the following morning finds the first suitor 
absent from breakfast. Checking the room, the group 
discover the door is still lacked from the inside. The 
young man has simply vanished! The second young man en- 
ters the room the next evening only to be shot in the 
head. The final suitor at last solves the room's "sec- 
ret" which hardly comes as a surprise to anyone remai- 
ning awake through the overly padded story. Atwill' s 

role^ as merely a part to create suspicion in the 

wrongUirection. 

MURDERS IN THE ZOO has been called a rare flla by 
some, although I have seen it telecast in certain areas 
of the country. In my opinion, it presents Atwill in 
his most melodramatically fiendish performance f and cer- 
tainly the equal of his Krogh in SON OP FRANKEN STE I N o r 
his Ivan Igor in MYSTERY OF THE WAX MUSEUM if not bet- 
terlProduced by Paramount, whose films at this time se- 
emed to vary between lushly mounted light fantasy as 
opposed to grim hooror such as ISLAND OF THE LOST SOU- 
LS. MURDERS IN THE ZOO is certainly in the latter's c- 
lass. Atwill was Eric Gorman, a famous^oologist coll- 
ecting animals in India for an American zoo. He is also 
insanely jealous of his beautiful wife, Evelyn (Kathar- 
ine Burke— the "Panther Woman" of ISLAND OF THE LOST 
SOULS ) . In the first moments of the initial raeiporman 
gleefully sews a man's lips shut before setting him 1- 
oose in lion-infested jungles beaauge the man had seen 
fit to enamored with Evelyn, On the sea voyage home, 
Gorman becomes jealous of Roger Hewitt(John Lodge), who 
has also fallen in love with Evelyn, He later kills 
by stabbing him with a poisanous snake's head during a. 
banquet held in the aoo, thereby (gifting the klui for 
the man's death ontq_ a_n escaped reptile^, Evelyn disc- 
overs the murder weapon in her husband's desk', and run's 
off into the night to tell the zoo's toxicologist. Dr. 
Woodford (Randolph Scott), of her find. Gorman catches 
up to her and provides the alligators with a late night 



snack, Woodford discovers that Gorman is the murderer 
of both Hewitt a.-jd Evelyn, and almost becomes the maam- 
an's third victim before Woodland's assistant, Jerry Ev- 
ans (Gail Patrick) soundethe alarm thereby bringing do- 
zens of uniformed officers storming into the zoo. Gorm- 
on sets loose a number of the big cats in his last bid 
effort to escape, but the ruse backfires and he is for- 
ced to take refuge in an empty cage... empty that is, but 
for the presence of a gigantic boa constrictor, and you 
can guess the outcome. 

Unfortunately, while MURDERS IN THE ZOO benefits from 
a virtuoso performance by A twill, as well as some inge- 
niously devised murders, it is often a plodding piece of 
hokum loaded with an overdose of comic relief provided 
by the top-billed Charlie Ruggles as the zoo's publici- 
ty man. His effect on the film is not unlike Lee Trace- 
y's in DOCTOR X. 

Monogram's THE SPHINX was a ■ suf f ic iantly light and 
shivery little picture" according to one critic of the 
time, Atwill played Jerome Breen, supposedly a deaf and 
dumb stock broker, Breen is placed on trial after a ni- 
ght watchman has identified him, however he is released 
when the night watchman recalls that the suspect asked 
him the timet since Breen is proven to be incapable of 
speech, he could not possibly be the guilty man. Act- 
ually, four other stock brokers have been murdereddn the 
past month, and Breen has killed all of them. How did he 
achieve this ruse? Quite simple, for as a murderous br- 
oker he pretends he is bqth deaf and dumb, and when the 
court attempts to prove his guilt, he craftily substit- 
utes his real deaf and dumb brotherl An ingenious elem- 
ent of the plot was that his brother is kept behind a 
secret panel in Breen' s house, and released by simply 
striking a certain piano key. Eventually, as youwillof 
course have guessed, Breen 's true colors are revealed 
and he meets his usual macabre end. 

Another minor film of 1933--sanG Atwill — was Chester- 
field's STRANGE PEOPLE which the New York Herald Tribune 
commented on at the time as being "befuddled, " and "con- 
fused? Presumably, the film began with a dozen different 
people from different walks of life being invited to the 
house of one John Davis. After arriving out of the exp- 
ected driving storm, they learn that they have formaly 
served together on a jury which convicted Davis to be 
hanged for murder. Their host is the attorny of the man 
condemmed to death and he stages a murder to illostrate 
how he believed the jury convicted his client on circu- 
mstantial evidence. However, the participant of the st- 
age murder has really been killedl That's where the re- 
al mystery should begin, but reviewers of the time noted 
that the film tended to lapse into mediocre slap • stiok 
and cliche attempts to horrify after its intrigueing o- 
pening. Who was the murderer? None other than the said 
John Davis, who had substitued a look-alike to die- in his 
place. 

Paramount's SUPERNATURAL, made by the Halperian brot- 
hers, Edward and Victor (the duo responsible for WHITE 
20MBIE) , featured a bravura performance by Allan Dineh- 
art as Paul Bavian, a fake spiritualist who had been on 
rather intimate terms with one Ruth Rogen(Vivienne Osb- 
orne) who had strangled three of her former lovers with 
her exceptionally powerful hands, and who had been sent 
to the electric chair. Unknown to Bavian, Doctor Houst- 
en (H.B. Warner) has experimented with the dead girl's 
body following her execution, and her spirit has escap- 
ed into the body of socialite Roma Courtney (Carole Lom- 
bard), Bavian attempts to fleece and woo the .Ro- 
ma, not knowing that it is Ruth's spirit controlling her 
actions. He finally ends up trying to escape from her 
clutches, only to trip and hang himself in the process. 
The picture is often seen on various television channe- 
ls and survives the wear of time very well in its rema- 
rkably eerie tale of supernatural vengeance. 

Other rare filmB of the year include a French film ca- 
lled UNDER THE MOON OP MOROCCO, directed by Julien Dov- 
inier. Although sources felt that the work fell short 
ot American efforts of the period, the plotline' which 
aAlg«rian begger Dlaces a curse on five European- "Blad- 
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es" seems interesting. "Authentic pictures of strange 
Eastern ceremonials and exciting photography seeming- 
ly cast the proper atmospheric spell," said one repo- 
rter upon its release. THE DEATH KISS featured the la- 
st getogether of Lugosi, Van Sloan and David scanners 
in one picture, and the title seemed to capitolize on 
Lugosi *s DRACULA while in actuality it was a non-got- 
hic Hollywood murder mystery in which Lugosi was red- 
uced to playing one of the lesser red herrings. Prin- 
cipal Adventure Pictures released something called 
VOODOO, which was a one man effort for the most part, 
being produced, directed and scripted by Faust in Wir- 
kus. Wirkus had been a sergeant in the Marine Corps 
who was stationed on the island of La Gonave, thirty 
miles off Haiti, There he won the friendship of nativ- 
es, and returned in 1932 during his retirement to film 
a travelogue -documentary on the local customs and sup- 
erstitions of the inhabitants. Tne film ranferbarely 
a half hour, and contains a few sacrificial rites such 
as the various animal sacrifices performed in Voodoo 
cermonials. 

BEFORE DAWN (RKO) had been penned by Edgar Wallace 
while he was in Hollywood, shortly before his death, 
and eveloped into a screenplay the scripter of both 
WHITE ZOMBIE and SUPERNATURAL— Garnet t Weston. Irving 
Pichel directed Stuart Erwin, Dudley Digges and Warner 
Oland in a basically gangland story set in a haunted 
house and in which the police are aided by a femme 
clairvoyant. Speaking of seers, the Germans also fil- 
msd a picture called CLAIRVOYANT the same year, which 
is not to be confused 'with the 1935 Claude Rains film 
of the same name. 

1934 brought forthwith it a host of obscure titles 
such asi BLACK MOON, THE TELL-TALE HEART (aka BUCKET 
OF BLOOD.l THE DOUBLE DOOR, THE WITCHING HOUR, DRUMS 
O'VOODOO, SECRET OF THE LOCH, MYSTERY OF MR. X, RETURN 
OF THE TERROR, SECRET OF THE CHATEAU, THE NINTH GUEST 
, MURDER IN THE MUSEUM, FOG , THE MOONSTONE and ONE FRI- 
GHTENED NIGHT amongst others. 

Of these awove named pictures, THE DOUBLE DOOR and 
THE WITCHING HOUR may still be found on certain late, 
late shows in certain parts of the country. The first 
film is chiefly remembered because of Rary Morris' 
diabolic portrayal of an insane old woman out to get 
the family jewels, murdering or ruining everyone who 
steps in her way. Eventually, she finds herself alone 
with the jewels, but trapped in the house' s secret pa- 
nel. THE WITCHING HOUR starred John Halliday portray- 
ing owner of an illegal gambling house and who is also 
clairvoyant enough to know when the police are about 
to close in on his establishment. He unintentionally 
causes his daughter's fiancee to murder his rival, and 
begs a retired judge (Sir Guy Standing) to defend the 
the boy in court. The judge at first declines, but when 
the spirit of the boy's mother visits him andbegsfhim 
to accspt tne case, the judge comes out of retirement 
and the lad is eventually acquitted. David Soren rec- 
ently reviewed this film in the pages of his own mag- 
azine, Fantastic Worlds , and explains that the film is 
seldom Been today because of its "particularly unfal- 
attering views of Negroes." 

Edgar Allan Poe's The Tell-Tale He ar t found a 193^ 
British version which was released (or 7 re-released) in 
the United States as BUCKET OF BLOOD, The film suppo- 
sedly opened in an asylum where a young man relates 
how he killed an old man because of his eveil eye. He 
hides the man's body beneath the floorboards ef his 
house, but he is unable to conceal his guilt when he 
continually imagines he hears the man's beatingheart 
It is interesting- to not that when the film was rele- 
ased as BUCKET OP BLOOD that its artwork more closely 
paralleled the EC comics style of atmospheric mood 
and gore moreso than any other artwork I've seen on 
any film. It is doubtful if the papers would permit 
3uch bloody advertising today! 

Another British film of 193^ was THE LIVING DEAD, 
"Not a ghostl Not a vampirel Not a tombiel What is THE 
LIVING DEAD" scream the ads in the film*s Ameri- 
can release pressbook. George Cureon was a physisian 
who had discovered a serum that produced complete ca- 
talepsy, ..so complete that any doctor would certify 
the victim as having died of heart failure. He alone 
possesed the anti-toxin, but while escaping from the 
police during the film's climax (for having misused 
his discovery, naturally), he places himself in this 
state so that an assistant may later revive him. But 
Pate intervenes, and the anti-toxin is smashed, leav- 
ing the doctor to his doom, 

BLACK MOON, a Columbia film with Fay Wray and Jack 
Holt, saw the '30's favorite screamer as a secretary 
to Dorothy Burgess playing a wife who returns to her 
home near Haiti, moodily reviving her sympathy ""with 



the throbbing religious impause of the natives. Too com- 
plex a person to share it simply, she becomes extreme , 
participating in sacrificial rites as a high priestess. 
>ay sends for Dorothy's husband (Jack Holt) and he arr- 
ives in the nick of time to prevent the sacrifice of his 
child, and to learn that he prefers a screaming Pay to 
■ fanatical Dorothy for his spouse. Roy William Neill , 
famed for his Universal -Holmes films of the next decade 
directed, and returned to Columbia in 1935 to i direct 
Karloff in a generally under-rated horror film, THE BLACK 
H00B, which is included in the Screen- Gems' package and 
la at the leat, a powerful "sleeper," 

Henry B. Walthall, D.W. Griffith's "Little Colonel'in 
THE BIRTH OP A RATION , made a starring appearance in a 
very minor Willis Kent feature of that year, MURDER IH 
rKE MUSECft, which had the customary hooded figure runn- 
ing amoak. David Manners, whose career was also on tee 
■j. . *«eline > starred In Monogram's cheaply made and 
(so I've hear-*) coring version of Wilkie Collins' novel 
THE M00R3T0NE, Universal made SECRET OP THE CHATEAU, the 
same year— another film in the "Shock Theater" group — 
but its only claim as a member of the film genre lies in 
its atmospheric sets. 

The subject of the Loch Hess monster has always been 
of interest to the general public, yet only occasionally 
filmed. THE PRIVATE LIPE OP SHERLOCK HOLMES had some fun 
witn the legend, and it wasn't long ago that the British 
turned the sane legend into another light-hearted romp 
called WHAT A WHOPPERI , but the 1934 SECRET OP THE LOCK 
(which has been televised) is another film this critic 
would desrly enjoy seeing. The film's plot had a scien- 
tist attempting to convince his colleagues that an exce- 
ptionally warm summer had caused the hatching of a preh- 
istoric egg in the waters of the famed Loch. The story, 
from what I've read about it, seem far more concerned 
with romance and in the professer'B questionable reput- 
ation than in the actual monster( which is eventually s- 
ighted once, at the end, but not destroyed). One origi- 
ns) review noted that the creature was "neither very te- 
rrifying or very convincing," yet the film may be wort- 
hwhile for any nocturnal sequances set on the fog-bound 
loch. Another film of the Bame title seems to have seen 
anEngliBh production of 1957, but unfortunately, this 
remake) if, indeed, it is a remake) seems more mysteri- 
ous than its forerunner. 

THE NINTH GUEST was another of those films in which a 
murderer gathered a number of enemies together with the 
purpose of murdering them off, one by one, I would sus- 
pect that the most famous of these kind of films' is AND 
THEN THERE WERE NONE, based on Agatha Christians novel. 
In this Columbia feature, eight people are invited to a 
penthouse party only to discover themselves prisoners. 
One by one, they are being eliminated by the "ninth gu- 
est" who is "death," Unlike AND THEN THERE WBRE NONE or 
TEH LITTLE INDIANS, the end found a few more people al- 
ive when the murderer le disclosed as being one of the 
intended victims. 

Columbia also made a film called POG in 1934. It was 
a sea-going mystery set aboard an ocean liner with the 
title word covering up a number of murders. A clairvoy- 
ant is about to unravel the mystery when she herself is 
murderedl DRUMS OP VOODOO, a Robert Mintz Production al- 
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so known as LOUISIANA was "an interesting experiment wh- 
ich failed to jell in spots," according to Pho toplay '? 
review. The film featured an all Negroe cast in a story 
about a group of blacks torn between between their pas- 
tor's teaching and their age-old belief in voodoo prac- 
tices. 

Warner Brothers' THE RETURN OP THE TERROR told of a 
scientist who has pleaded insanity in order to escape a 
conviction for a series of murderB which he did not com- 
mit. Fleeing from the madhouse in a harrowing stormt all 
of these films had this if nothing elsel)he turns up at 
his old sanitorium and begins a game of hide - and - seek 
with a reporter, a rare collection of lunatics, and even 
a pair of crooks. My memory is hazy on the film, but the 
film's plot was hardly macabre even though it did have a 
number of moody scenes of a sinister figure bundled in 
an overcaat walking about the house during the storm. 

THE MYSTERY OP MR. X, based on a novel entitled Myste- 
ry of the Dead Police found Scotland baffled by the mur- 
ders of several policeman who have been stabbed to death 
on their respective beats. The slayer is in the hieUlt of 
sending a postcard to newspapers warning the Authorities 
that another minion of the law is to be his victim that 
night. The film was a variation ofi the Jack the Ripper 
murders, with policeman substituting for "ladies of the 
night." Mascot's ONE FRIGHTENED NIGHT was hardly more 
than another of the murder mysteries set in the rambling 
house during a stormy night replete with the comic hum- 
or which seemed to go hand-in-hand with a mad killer on 
the " loose , 

By 1935» the first American horror cycle ofanyporpo- 
rtion had reached its peak with films the stature of THE 
RAVEN, THE BLACK ROOK, BRIDE OP FRANKENSTEIN, MAD LOVE, 
and MARK OP THE VAMPIRE heralding the end which was, of 
course, to come the following year with the decline of 
overseas' markets in horror productions. Lugosi, while 
starring in marvelous top-flight productions like THE 
RAVEM and MARK OF THE VAMPIRE, humbled his .talenta to 
appear in a cheaply made sf melodrama called MURDER BY 
TELEVISION(Ivincible). The film had to do with a proff- 
essor Hlushlantf,' s revolutionary, improvements with tele- 
vision. On the night set for a public demonstration of 
his Invention, the professor is killed. Several guests 
are suspected, chief of which is the proffesor'e assis- 
tant, Arthur Perry (Lugosi). Eventually, Lugosi is mur- 
dered, but then miraculously turns up in the finale to 
reveal the true killer, much as he had two years earli- 
er in Columbia's NIGHT OF TERROR, Another rare sf thri- 
ller of the year was Invincible'B DEATH PROM A DISTANCE, 
directed by Frank (THE VAMPIRE BAT i CONDEMNED TO LIVE) 
Strayer, in which the killing was commited by means of a 
huge planetarium projector light of a certain star act- 
ing on a photo-electronic cell which set up a vibration 
that worked a contrivance fixed to the trigger of a gun. 

Universalis THE GREAT IMPERSONATION is Often -looked 
as a spy melodrama, yet it contained a great many maca- 
bre antedotes including a secret panel, clutching hands, 
and even a "monster" of the "Black Bog" which turned out 
to be none other than Dwight Frye. For some reason, how- 
ever, Prye is only glimpsed in long shots, , .perhaps be- 
cause Universal deemed his make-up unworthy of 
Frye was a good guy for a change, a physician in fast, 
in Republic's THE CRIME OF DR. CRBSPI wh- 
ich starred another actor-director whose 
career was also plummeting downward at th- 
in time—Eric von Stroheim, Variety ment- 
ioned that von Stroheim's role "does not 
take him very far," and indeed, his chara- 
cter seems a one-demensional one,. Crespi 
is another in the long line of insane sc- 
ientists who have developed ..a marvelous 
discovery, only to misuse it on an" unsus- 
pecting public. In this ease, he has dis- 
covered a drug which induces suspended an- 
imation. He uses it on a romantic rival, 
and then proceeds to have him buried ali- 
ve. Frye, along with Paul Guilfoyle, are 
the benevolent doctors who discover Cres- 
pi' s horrible crime, and who ultimately 
bring him to justice , The film was loosely 
based on Poe's The Premature Burial and 
remains a minor horror film today, much 
like von Stroheim's film THE LADY AND THE 
MONSTER of 1944. 

In THE GHOST WALKS (Invincible, 1935)a- 
nother film directed by Strayer, the plot 
followed the theme Bet in the atmosph eri c 
but non-macabre play and film(s). SEVEN 
KEYS TO B A LDP ATE . A playwrite lures his 
producer to an old house where he stages 
the first act of his new play, Jhe ^hoat 
Walks , for him. Unlike 7 KEYS TO BALD PATE 



in whien the whole film is basically a planned play, THE GHOST 
WALKS developed into a real murder mystery with gothic 
overtones. 

Claude Rains Journeyed to England to sake THE CLAIRVOYANT, 
which saw him cast as a vaudeville charlatan named Haximus who 
discovers one night, that he really can see and fortell future 
events. This ability eventually leads him to be arrested for 
indirectly causing a great accident, but he manages to convi- 
nce his Jury of his innocence and promises never to use hia 
powers again. 

Three last films I've chosen to include in this article, are 
EL FANTASMA DEL CONVENTO (THE FANTASY IN THE CONVENT), THE RE- 
TURN OF PETER GRIMM and THE MYSTERY OP MARIE CELESTE. The first 
of these was a Mexican film about a man, his wife and their 
best friend who are forced to seek Bhelter in an abandoned mo- 
nastery only to discover that it is haunted by the ghosts of 
the former monks. Unfortunately, as in other films such as SEC- 
RET OF THE LOCH, the horror elements remain in the background 
while the film explores the change in the lives of the protag- 
onists. THE RETURN OF PETER GRIMM was an RKO remake of a Fox 
silent version in which a meddling old fussbudget (the title 
character, played by Lionel Sarrymore) seeks to wheedle his 
adapted daughter into a union with his nephew even though the 
girl is in love with the old nan's handsome secretary. When 
Grimm passes away, he learns that the girl to respect his 

last wishes, and returns in spirit to allow ner to marry her 
true love. 

THE MYSTERY OF MARY CELESTE was Lugosi'B first British film 
of the several he was to make there over his long career. Alt- 
hough it has long been referred to as THE MYSTER OP MARIE CEL- 
ESTE, the pressbook and various clippings of the time refer to 
the title as MARY. The film was released in the U.S. in 19?6 
as PHANTOM SHIP by Guaranteed Pictures and strangely enough was 
a British Hammer production. « 

This "Hammer" production company was the one originally for- 
med and headed by Will Hammer during the early '30's.and which 
in 19^8, Joined with Exclusive Pictures (formed by Enrique Ca- 
rrera's, James Carreras' father) to form the Hammer whose hor- 
ror films we know of today. In essence, one might aaythatLug- 
osi's PHANTOM SHIP was the firBt Horror film from Hammer, alth- 
ough this is not entirely correct since the Hammer company of 
today had not really been formed as of this time. 

The screenplay of THE MYSTERY OF MARY CELESTE was based on 
one of the sea's great mysteries, dating back to 18?2when the 
brieantine, Mary Celeste, was discovered floating with no ha- 
nds on board". Denison Clift both authored and diractsd a story 
which tried to explain this mystsry as ths result of grisly 
murders. Captain Morehead (Cliff McLaglen) of the ship, "Doi 
Gratia," and Captain Briggs (Arthur Margetson)of ths "Mary Ce- 
leste," are old friens until they become rivals for the hand 
of the same girl. When the gitl chooses to marry Briggs, More- 
head hires a sailor to become one of Brigg's crew, and to kill 
him when the opportunity presents itBelf. But this sailor is 
not the only criminal on board. The boatswain, Anton Lorenzen. 
(Lugosi), is a half -crazed derelict who had been shanghied, 
beaten and driven to lunacy's verge by Bilson(Edmund Willard), 
now mate of the "Mary Celeste," six years before, Lorenzen, 
warped with hatred, has shipped on the vessel for reveange's 
sake, determined that she shall not real Gibraltor with a soul 
alive on board. It isn't long before the natural accidents, the 
planned accidents, and the out-and-out murders begin claiming 
the lives of the shin's crew. Eventually, only Anton and his 



arch-enemy, Bilson, are left of the ship's company. Anton seiz- 
es the mate and hurls him into the shark infested waters, but 
then is knocked unconscious by a falling spar. When he awakens, 
his brain has once again become normal and he realizes the full 
horror of the crimes he has perpetrated. Overwhelmed with remo- 
rse," he flings himself overboard, and the deserted "Mary Celes- 
te" sails on to become the mystery of the sea it remains today. 

Variety said at the film's, "All of the men are sufficiently 
forceful, with the possible exception of Arthur Margetson, as 
the captain of the Celeste. Illusion of the vessel at sea is ex- 
cellent, barring the cabin scenes. Despite terrific storms, the 
cabin does not sway one bit. Good direction throughout , but mor- 
bid and unsatisfactory story." They summed up by concluding, 
"Very strong stuff for those who like tragic entertainment." 

The Daily Film Renter had this to sayi THE MYSTERY OF MARY CE- 
LESTE Ts — pretty grim fare , akin to a Grand Guignol performance, 
with sudden deaths and disaster galore ...Bela Lugo si has a part 
after his own heart as the bleary-eyed, one-armed Lorenzen, whe 
stalks ths deaths like a sinister portent. He becomes almost 
awe-inspiring in the climax, when he throws Bilson to the 
sharks" Of possible interest to Sherlock Holmes fans i3 that 
Dennis Hoey (the Lestrade of the Universal series) had a minor 
part as one of the sailors. 

There were, of course, a great many other fantastic films pr- 
oduced during this era of the early thirties— films which I have 
virtually no information on at present, films which have recei- 
ved prior coverage elsewhere, and films which space limitations 
have caused me to simply eliminate here. I do feel a comparison 
can be made between the films of today and yesterday in that the 
thirties, like any other era, had its own share of obscure and 
minor fantasy films along with the ones remembered, glorified 
and called "classic" today. The major difference in the minor 
films of yesterday as opposed to the minor films of today appe- 
ars to be that some quality. ..no matter how small. . .existed in 
nearly all of the olden-day films i can one say that for the fil- 
ms produced during the sixties and seventies? I for one doubt 
that our generation's cheap ies— COLOR ME BLOOD RED, THE GHASTLY 
ONES. TORTURE DUNGEON and the like— will ever be favorably rev- 
ived in print by future film scholars. But isn't it slightly 
frightening to think that if these films are lost, that they 
lust might be thought of someday as lost "classics"? 

—Ronald V. Borst 
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Crvptor (Warren Scott Killer/6 Green Drive/North Dartmouth, Mas- 
sachusetts 027*1-7. ?5«— offset— 50 pages) One of the most aspir- 
ing and interesting fan magazines around. It is very amatuerish 
and fannish, but the material is good and it has an attractive 
format. Art is poor to worse, but Warren's zine has a very info- 
rmal atmosphere that makes up for the poorly written but still 
interesting articles. Get a copy, this is going to go a long way 
Gothism (Rob Comorosky/l6 Green Drive/North Dartmouth, Massachu- 
setts 027*47, 75i — offset — 50 pages) Rob's zine is the brother to 
Crvptor . but it's better. A wide variety of subjects are covered, 
from, poetry, fiction, films, books, etc. The same writers, art- 
ists, format, but it Bomehow has more interesting contents. 
Original ttansters (Lou Williams/P.O. Box 25/Lakewood, N.J. 08?01 
l^Otf—ditto— 2B papes) A very amatuerish, sloppily constructed, 
ineptly written "magazine." Lou, his publisher and co - editors 
are'no writers, even though the zine has a few novelty features. 
Film reviews present some curious opinions, Peter Cushing Filmo- 
graphy is very complete, Murry Grant's Cushing newssection could 
be better, and the comic strips and other art are nil. 
Gore Creatures (Gary J. Svehla/5906 Kavon Avenue/Baltimore, Mary 
land 21206.' ' 50«~of f set— 30 pages). GC is one of the finest and 
genuinly entertaining fantasy film fan magazines ever printed. 
Gary is a great editor, the articles cover subjects never really 
given attention to before, the art is outstanding, and the staff 
is the most professional ever assembled into one zine.GC is even 
better than Famous Monsters and Castle of Frankenstein put toge- 
therltl 

Transylvanian Times (Mike Garcia/2210 Alton Place/Lemon Grove, 
California 9201+5. Offset, $1, b0 pages). Editor Mike Garcia does 
not take advantage of the excellent printing qualities of his 
magazine. He also overcharges, the written material is nothing 
worth mentioning because there's not much to mention, but the 
zine has more stills and pressbook-reprints than any other zine 
does Future issues promise to become much better. 
Odd yssey (Derek . Bossert/982 Laurel Court/Forest Park, Ga.3O050 
60d--off set — 28 pages). Odd.vsey is much like the above zine, the 
editor doesn't take 'full advantage of the qualities at hand. The 
write-ups on books and films are good, the stills valuable, and 
the zine has potential. More writers will be working on the fut- 
ure issues, so buy a copy now. 





Juat about everybody alive has written about the noto- 
rious Stanley Kubrick 2001i A SPACE ODYSSEY, at one 
time or another. In fact, a whole book entitled The Wa- 
king of Kubrick's 2001 was cleverly put together by Je- 
rome Agel, and I understand has sold well. 

I feel that there is no question about it that 2001 
is a masterpiece, and probably the greatest single sci- 
ence-fiction film ever made. But I must humbly admit 
that, like most, I was hesitant to say so at first, I 
wrote a very short rave on it for my high school paper 
on the very first month of its release in Los Angeles, 
and a relatively longer, but still brief, review in the 
M ystification fanzine a while back. My comments at the 
time were favorable, but reserved, and I had only seen 
the film once, It was not until several viewings later 
that I began to grasp the power, the beauty, and the 
significance of Kubrick's monumental work. 

Like most films that are ahead of ita time, it takes 
a while for critics and general audiences to realize 
it, some longer than others, 2001 grows on the viewer, 
as many masterpieces of the past like Welles' CITIZEN 
KANE or Hitchcock's PSYCHO. One viewing is not suffic- 
ient to look beneath the overpowering surface of the 
film into its profounder aspects, thematically and ae- 
sthetically. 

The general feeling among the most American critics 
and audiences at the time was that it was slow-moving, 
overlong, pretentious, and self-indulgent, not to for- 
get doring. Looking at the film uncritically and supe- 
rficially, it is all of these things, but for positive 
reasons, not obviously negatives. The tempo of the film 
is slow, but appropiately slow, not as a measure of Ku- 
brick's supposed incompetence. Deliberate, unhurried 
pace lends 2001 a totally unique stylistic texture and 
feeling, a solemn mood of surface calm and placidity , 
betrayed by sudden and unexpected intrusions. 

In the opening sequance, The Dawn of Man, a series of 
calm, placid tableaux of early man is unfolded, Sudden- 
ly, out of the left-hand corner of the screen, a leopa- 
rd lurches forward unseen, killing one of the apemen. 
It's a startling, telling moment that indicates the th- 
reat of sudden danger everywhere, and the scene estab- 
lishes this with powerful accuracy. This motif contin- 
ues in the film, when the black monolith its 
signal into the universe, and especially when HAL takes 
over the ship, Kubrick handles these moments so start- 
lingly that the film takes on an uneasy atmosphere wh- 
ich becomes quite disturbing and unshakable. 

Obscurity is one of the major complaints leveled ag- 
ainst 2001, but not any more I think, with films like 
BLOW-UP, ZABRISKIE POINT, POINT BLANK, DEATH IN VENICE 
and many others of surface obliqueness around that mi- 
ght be misconstrued as obscurity. The very simplicity 
and austerity of Kubrick's cinematic detailing of act- 



ion and character obviously confuses the viewer, and th- 
erefore they believe the film incomprehensible, 2001 is 
a gut level experiance, an obsessively oppressive film 
with long takes that lead into more long takes, and one 
dialogue non-sequitur leading into another. One makes of 
it, and the bizarre, controversial ending, what one ma- 
kes of it. No central explanation of the various pheno- 
mnae can be hinted at, except what the person himself 
gives to it. So many interpretations have been given 
that I find it virtually impossible to add to the asto- 
unding possibilities already expounded. But 2001, is no 
ink-blot test, but something that inexplicably reaches 
far deeper than a psychological examination, and somet- 
hing which I am neither qualified for or prepared to 
explain. 

Its eventual financial success in spite of everything 
going against it it might well be construed as the you- 
nger audiences discovering its pschedelia and powerful, 
almost hallucinatory image ry, It would be unfortunate 
if this were the case for it demeans a film of unrelen- 
ting visceral impact into a collage of of audience-ple- 
asing special-effects with no subtext to justify its us- 
age. Of course the effects are stunning and absolutely 
beautiful, but that's beside the point. If visuals were 
pointless or superficially over-emphatic, as in PERFOR- 
MANCE, then the cinema would dissolve into a kindergar- 
ten 1 where all sorts of irresponsibilities take place. If 
this generation tries to revolutionize film, using the 
mindblown visuals of 2001 as a textbook without a cons- 
ience and personal commitment, then the cinema is doom- 
ed to impersonal self -extinction. 

But I am optimistic, and believe that many people have 
looked into 2001 with broad perception and found a film 
of true depth and meaning. The best, most insightable 
reviews I think, were by Ellie Platto and P,A. Macklin 
in the Winter, 1969 issue of Film Comment 1 Don Daniels 
In the summer, 1968 issue of Film Heritage 1 Tim Hunter, 
Stephen Kaplan, and Peter Jaszi's review in The Harvard 
Crimson , reprinted in Film Heritage . 

It's strange that the reasons for admiring 2001 are so 
vast, complex and diverse, but the pans from people like 
Judith Christ, Stanley Kauffmann, and Pauline Kael are 
all narrow-minded, prejudiced, and all basically seem 
the same arguments as everbody else. 

It may be true that by the very fact of its slow, agg- 
ravating pace that people will either be compelled by it 
or fall asleep. Very, very few people have taken the 
neutral ground on 2001. One loves it or hates it, ana it 
becomes almost as simple 'as that. 

— Dale winogura 




Film Reviews written by Eddie C. Bertin, John R. Duvo- 
11, Robert L. Jerome, Jerry Weddle and Dale Winogura. 
Eddie C, Bertin in Belgium. 
THE BALLAD OF THE DOOMED LOVERS 

The young, bearded director-producer Roland Lethem has 
been earning himself quite a reputation the last few 
yeara with his short films, Lethem is from Brussels 
(Belgium), and all his films, diving into excesses of 
gory horror, sexual sadism, symbolism and pseudo-poli- 
tical comments are usually banned from the normal the- 
aters, and are only shown in private clubs, A recent 
projection of some of his works in a university in Gent 
went under the doubtful eye of the censor, and the at- 
tending people before being admitted to the showing 
room had to sign the statement that they would not be 
very offended by what they would watch on the scre- 
en. We had the opportunity to see two of his best-known 
films, the reputed LA FEE SANGUINAIRE (THE BLOODTHIRS- 
TY FAIRY) which was widely covered in the French horr- 
or filmzines Horizons du Fantastique and Mirroirdu Fa- 
ntastique , and his BALLADE DES AMANTS DAMNES (THE BAL- 
LAD OF THE DOOMED LOVERS) at the Belgian SF Convention 
"Sfancon II" last year, and we were able to see with 
our own eyes that his reputation has indeed been earn- 
ed. 

Having commented seperately on the symbolical saga of 
murder, vicious cruelty and sadism which constitutes 
THE BLOODTHIRSTY FAIRY we will stick to THE BALLAD OF 
THE DOOMED LOVERS. The picture runs only for about 15- 
20 minutes, and is in black and white. This is really 
one of those films which would have been spoilt by the 
use of color. There ia a musical background, but no di- 
alogue, and the story is very simple, A rather mainst- 
ream young girl, working In a hospital, druge a couple 
of lovers, two beautiful specimens of mankind, and in- 
jects them with a fluid which causes a cellulair break 
doen, killing the two. In a vivid nightmare however, the 
two return, now as slowly disintegrating bleeding mo- 
nstrosities, and with an ax chop their murderess into 
pieces. The whole film through seems an ode to horror, 
and just can't be seen without a shiver. Almost every- 
thing is filmed in darkened rooms, where the lurking 
shadows seem to Bpread into the theater, I especially 
recall a single shot of the injection needle, descend- 
ing into the ear of one of the victims, The make-up of 
the "doomed lovers" is really marvelousi two human fa- 
ces that are beginning to crack as pieces of flesh rot 
away, and thick blood begins seeping through. The cli- 
nical coldness of the real murder scenes in the 
part of the film slowly changes into a weird of unreal 
lity and nightmare, the return of the two lovers at fi- 
rst being only a very vivid fright dream, but then ch- 
anges into a chaotic reality of bestial murder. Corre- 
ctly, a Belgian reviewer compared it to Anthony Dawso- 
n's AMANTI D'OLTRE TOMBA (LOVERS FROM BEYOND THE GRAVE 
known in the U.S.A. as NIGHTMARE CASTLE ) , but where 
Dawson's film is straight classic horror all-through , 
except in a few erotic scenes, Lethem' s film starts a 
very modern horror and then changes into a gothic nig- 
htmare. Lethem has been accused of exclusively making 
hiB films to shock, he simply stated that he wanted to 
break down his own taboos, that he made his films for 
hiB own enjoyment. 

Among his other films we can also mention OUTRAGES, 
THE SUFFERING OF A DEADLY HURT EGG, GERDA FLOWER PEOP- 
LE, and THE VAMPIRE OF THE CINEMATHEQUE, which are more 
along the experimental-underground type of but 
again basically on the basis of horror and sexuality. 

THE YELL OF ASHER 

In blood-red colors, a man's face swims into focus, his 
mouth distorted in an endless groan of terror. The sc- 
reen enlarges, and a group of men in white robes and 
scarlet caps covering their faces, are putting the men 
on an old sacrifice atone among ruins. One of the hoo- 
ded men takes away his cape, and shows bis grinning 
face, his eyes lurling behind dark brown sun-glasses 



Ke approaches, raises a golden knife. The knife strikes 
down, blood runs, and there ia a prolonged yell of pain 
and terror. 

So starts the promising short-film, THE YELL OF ASHER , 
produced in color by studio E, entirely filmed in Gent, 
one of the oldest cities in Flanders, director/producer 
Freddy Verbeke has already made some short films before, 
though exclusively black and white, and mostly short doc- 
umentaries. His eye for striking aspects, centering the 
image on small, else unimportant objects instead of brin- 
ging greater panoramic views, show his specialty in doc- 
umentary material (as an example, there's a sequence wh- 
ere the camera focuses on the white-blue blinking light 
of en ambulance, instead of showing the whole car its- 
elf). Co-director is Jean Daskalidea, though it seems 
that his part in the film was exclusively financial. Das- 
kalides however has made a reputation in filming his 
short, weird films, THE GAURDIAN OF THE CEMETARY (occult 
murder mystery) , THE EXPERIMENT (thriller), THE THEFT 
(psychological fantasy) and BIBI (a family short film) , 
all based on screenplays bt Gentian mystery 4 horror au- 
thor Roger d'Exsteyl. Daskalides is now working on the 
the production of a feature legth film, 6-CALVERY STREET, 
filmed in Belgium, Brugge and Knokke and starring Marie- 
Jose Nat, It is a weird mystery Btory based o d'Exteyl- 
*s THE LADIES VERBRUGGE, which as already been reprinted 
as RHAPSODY IN BLOOD and will now see a third re-edition 
under the film title. Sonorisation, as in all the films 
of Studio E and Daskalides, is by Roger Verwee. The sho- 
rtness of THE YELL OF ASHER gives it even more striking 
effect on unreality and nightmare. After the knife has 
struck down, the "victim," Mr. Asher awakes with a shriek 
in his own bed. We learn that he has been having the same 
nightmare for weeks (dialogue is in English!), and he de- 
cides not to use his car, but takes a bus to his office. 
In the crowded bus, a man sits in front of him reading a 
newspaper. The man slowly drops the newspaper, exposing 
the dark brown sunglasses and an evil sneer, A golden 
knife, smeared with blood rises and strikes, and again a 
screaming Asher awakes, amidst the crowd in the bus. He 
continues his way on foot, expecting to see the menacing 
shadow with the sunglasses and knife everywhere, throwing 
fearful glances to all corners, and ia nearly run down by 
a motorcyclist. When he opens his office door* 
with the knike is waiting for him, but at his yell chan- 
ges into his secretary who fearfully asks hin if anyth- 
ing is wrong. Asher is unable to do his work, and slowly 
sinks down againto thw whirlpool of his nightmare. The 
strange man enters from a side door and approaches Ash - 
er, who stumbles backwards trying to evade the knife. 
Shrieking, crashes through the window on the street sto- 
nes below. He is brought to the hospital, and needs an 
urgent brain operation. He is brought into the operating 
room, while nurses make everything ready. Slowly Asher 
opens his eyes, everything is dim, then things start to 
coma into focus. He is watching the broad back of the su- 
rgeon, who slowly turns around. Above the masked the 
are the brown sunglasses, and there is a horrible snick- 
ering in the surgeon's throat as he comes to Asher, the 
glittering lancet knife in his hand... 

Gaston Rambaut gives a good interpretation of the ter- 
rified Asher, though his "screams" sound more like groans 
rather than yells, the sound a desperate animal makes. 
Two kinds of colors are used, strong scarlet red, blue 
and green for the "nightmare" sequences, and strangely 
faded colors (like thosed in the first parts of DIEl MON- 
STER, DIEI aka MONSTER OP TERROR) for Asher's walk thro- 
ugh the city, which somehow are able to underline the di- 
fference between the gray every-day reality and Asher' b 
vivid dream world. The sound is hard and cruel during 
the dream sequences, often accompanied by a weirdly pla- 
ying piano tune, all music created by Willy D'Heere and 
Leon Neirynck. 

A succes for a first try in the realms of the macabre, 
we hope it inspires Studio E for more films in the same 
vein Eddie C. Bertin. 

Editor's Notei in future issues of Thriller . Mr. Bertin 
will be writing a regular column on the fantasy films in 
Belgium, and he will be reviewing the flicks we won't be 
seeing in the U.S. as well, 
John R. Duvoli 

THE ANDROMEDA STRAIN A Robert Wise Production for Unive- 
rsal Pictures, In Panavision and technicolor. Running 
timet 131 minutes. Screenplay by Nelson Gidding from the 
novel by Michael Chricton. Produced and directed by Robe- 
rt Wise. Director of photography, Richard H. Kline, A.S.C. 
Production designed by BoriB Levin, Art director .William 
Tuntle. Set decorations, Ruby Levlt. Film Editors, Stuart 
Gilnore and John W. Holmes, Special effects by Douglas 
Trumbull and James Shourt, Sound, Waldon 0. Watson, James 
Alexander and Ronald Pierce. Production Manager, Ernest B. 



Wehmayer. Assistant director, Ridgeway Callow. Costu- 
mes, Helen Colvig. Make-up, Bud Westmore. Kalr Styli- 
st, Larry Germain. Music composed by Gil Melle. Cast) 
Arthur Hill {as Dr. Jeremy Stone), David Wayne (Dr, 
Charles Dutton), James Olson (Dr. Mark Hall,) Kate 
Reid (Dr. Ruth Levitt), Paula Kelly, George Mitchell, 
Ramon Bieri, Keralt Murdock, Richard O'Brian, Peter 
Hobbs, Eric Christmas. 

THE ANDROMEDA STRAIN is the Robert Vfiae film version 
of Michael Chricton's best-selling novel. Wise direc- 
ted a science-fiction masterpiece, THE DAY THE EARTH 
STOOD STILL, and here returns to the genre after an 
absence of two decades. This thriller is something of 
a micro-biological whatdunit set in an underground 
laboratory where a group of scientists have gathered 
to analize a Btrain of disease bacteria that threat- 
ens to destroy all life. 

The first half hour, involving the discovery arid explo- 
ration of a town entirely wiped out by the virus is 
brilliantly effective. Wise unfortunately allows the 
middle portion of the film to drag somewhat as not all 
of the complex experimental processes are all that 
interesting. The tension builds neatly at the final 
however and the climatic race against time to prevent 
a mass regeneration of "the andromeda strain" should 
keep you fascinated. 

THE ANDROMEDA STRAIN is, as was THE DAY THE EARTH 
STOOD STILL, a warning against irresponsible militar- 
ism. Many science-fiction buff see DAY---as something 
of an allegorical fantasy with "Klatu," the alien he- 
ro, being an emissary of God. THE ANDROMEDA STRAIN is 
not subject to the same allegorical consideration but 
it is an obvious plea (especially that there is spec- 
ulation that the strain was brought to Earth deliber- 
ately for experimentation in new forms of germ warfa- 
re) for complete abandonment of research in biologic- 
al weaponary. 

Amusingly, Wise prefaced the film with an announce- 
ment that it was based on top-secret goverment files 
which have not been released to the public. This is 
fiction of course, intended only to give the proceed- 
ings which follow a documentary flair. It tak^s a sat- 
iric bite in view of the recent - breaking develop- 
ments concerning the Pentagon Papers, 

Performances by Arthur Hill, David Wayne, James Ol- 
son and Kate Reid are uniformly good and note Gil Mel- 
le's atmospheric electronic music score. 

DAUGHTERS OP DARKNESS Released by Gemini Releasing 
Corporation for Maron Films Limited. Running timei 8? 
minutes. A Henry Lange Production, Directed by Harry 
Kumel. Screenplay Harry Kumel, Pierre Drouut, and J.J. 
Amiel, Director of Photography, Edward Van Der Enden, 
Art director, Prancoise Hardy. Music by Francois De 
Roublax. Special-effects by Eugene Hendrickx & Thiery 
Halland. Edited by Gust Verschueren and Dennis Bonan. 
Production Manager! Paul Collet. Castt Delphine Seyr- 
ig (Countess Elizabeth Bathory) , Daniele Oumet (Vale- 
rie Chlltren), John Karlen (Stefan Chiltren) , Andrea 
Rau, Paul Eseer, Georges Jamin, Joris Collet, Pons Ra- 
demakers. 

DAUGHTERS OP DARKNESS would probably be best appreci- 
ated by horror film buffs with more advanced cinemat- 
ic taste. Its a Belgium-made thriller which has been 
compared favorably to Roger Vadim's BLOOD AND ROSES, 
which has in itself been one of three adaptions of the 
novel Camilla . 

Delphine Seyrig is Countess Bathory, a supposedly Uo 
year old woman traveling with her female-secretary - 
mi stress -lover. Bathory is in fact a vampiress who 
has gamed eternal youth by basking in the blood of 
young virgins and she soon has newlyweds Stefan and 
Valerie Chiltren (John Karlen and Daniele Ourmet) un- 
der her spell with tragic consequences for all conce- 
rened. 

The film is for the most part a somberly brooding 
and reasonably effective thriller. There are flaws, 
but they are minor when compared to the films overall 
lyric style. Miss Seyrig is neither sexy nor represe- 
ntative of an all prevading evil, Barbara Steele has 
done this sort of thing much better, and we never know 
if Mr. Karlen is a sexual sadist, especially when he 
beats the nude Mies Ourmet, or under supernatural co- 
ntrol. I somehow suspect a combination of the two. 

I like the scene wherin Karlen accidentia the 
death of Seyrig' ■ companion after forcing her into a 
shower stall. The legend of "running water" and vamp- 
irism is vaguely hinted at but the unastute film-goer 
will not realize the connection and misinterpert the 
girls persistant reluctance to sexual prudishness ra- 
ther then intense fear. 



Harry Kumel'e low-key direction may make the stand- 
ard sex and gore fans restless, but others should en- 
Joy the brooding atmosphere. Note a very well filmed 
finale ending with the passing over of Miss Ourmet 
into the world of the undead. There is considerable 
nudity but it is valid within the context of the circ- 
umstances and the production as a whole. -John R.Duvoli 
Robert L. Jerome i 

THE ABOMINABLE DR. PHIBES British, American Internat- 
ional, Released in June, 1971. Running timei 9^minu- 
tee. Movlelab color. Executive producers, Samuel Z. 
Arkoff and James H. Nicholson. Produced by Louis M, 
Hayward and Ronald S. Dunas. Directed by Robert Puest 
Director of photography, Norman Warwick. Make-up by 
Trevor Crole-Rees. Casti Vincent Price (Dr. Anton Ph- 
ibes), Joseph Cotten (Dr. Vasallus), Virginia North 
(Vulnavia), Peter Jeffrey (Inspector Trout) .Hugh Gri- 
ffith (the Rabbi), Terry-Thomas (Dr. Longstreet). 

British film critic John Cutts once admitted, while 
reviewing a minor Vincent Price film (DIARY OP A MAD- 
KAN), that he had to fight the inclination to sand the 
actor a telegram reading, "Congratulations! You've 
done it againl " 

Cutts went on to observe, quite astutely, that in 
the midst of a "punk script, bad handling, limp co- 
stars, mangy sets, choppy editing, old Vincent takeB 
them all in his stride. ..in his own way, he is quite a 
stylist." 

Price's latest motion picture, reportedly his 100th 
film but (if we counted correctly) more likely his 79 
th, is THE ABOMINABLE DR, PHIBES, and he is happily 
not faced with the adversities which have plagued him 
in less ambitious features. 

The script in this instance is especially well-con- 
structed, detailing a series of increasingly grisly 
murders which follow the several curses visited upon 
the Pharoah of Ancient Egypt by God, The direction, by 
Robert Puest, charts a course which manages , for much 
of its lentgh, to keep its balance while walking the 
tightrope known as "Camp," The co-stars, most notably 
Joseph Cotten, Terry-Thomas and Peter Jeffrey, contr- 
ibute competent performances. In addition, the film is 
blessed with period sets and costumes which recall the 
past with the kind of fond exaggeration best typified 
by a puffy Cecil Beaton hat. And the editing is all it 
should be, 

YET (and please put that in caps, Mr. printer) Vin- 
cent Price, as Dr. Anton Phibes, holds the whole she- 
bang together — the vital thread which keeps an expen- 
sive suit from falling apart. 

To say that Price is at his best in a showy part such 
as this one is perhaps doing a disservice to an actor 
who turned in his finest dramatic performance as the 
weak-willed Shelby Carpenter in Otto Prerainger's LAURA 
(19^) and his most memorable comedy performance as the 
sharp- shooting ham actor in John Farrow's HIS KIND OF 
WOMAN (1951). But in recent years, especially in his 
long string of Roger Corman movies, Price has develo- 
ped a sauve sardonic etyle that has stood him in good 
stead even when the material deserts him. Possibly the 
key to his success in the horror cycle is hiB refusal 
to look down on his parts, thus one is conscious that 
something which sounds as unpromising as the Italian 
job called THE LAST MAN ON EARTH receives the same 
sound performance which later adorns a more notable 
effort, such as THE MASQUE OF RED DEATH. 

In DR. PHIBES, Price is a former vaudeville star who 
is horribly disfigured in an accident, and later goes 
mad when his injured wife cannot be saved by a team of 
English doctors in the operating room, Filled with hate 
and possessing the mad genius to dispose of his ene- 
mies in the most bizare manner imaginable, Phibes be- 
gins a reign of terror which makes use of the curses 
from the Old Testament. (Sample curse> at a costume 
party, one of the doomed doctors is outfitted with a 
frog's head mask which strangles him to death. And, 
believe it or not, the curse involving rats is even 
more bloody than a similar sequahce in WILLARDI ) 

Against some stunning backdrops reminiscent of the 
Thirties, with aporopiate razz-ma-taz music supplied 
by the mechanical "Clockwork WizardB," th* bad doctor 
plots his evil while the last doctor on the death li- 
st (the sane and sensible Joseph Cotten) awaits his 
turn. 

Regrettably, toward the end, the fruity style which 
has generated enough chuckles to take the cursed )off 
of Phibes* nastiest surprises begins to ahortcircut 
with a repulsive segment devoted to the disposal of a 
nurse by flesh-eating locust. And the sight of Cotten 
having to open up his young son's chest to retrieve 
the key which will free the boy from an imiment acid 



'■n 'too strong for a film which has slarter its ser- 
in', -o favor the iTlef-strtofcer" vi ,-j.ain. 

Nevertheless ■ the sir^t of r rice-as-Fhicei; rlHylns bin 
"r;-jt« or^an ;n the -*-i-y : --anner or aippin: ciianpagne 
^'-"lu^h the tiny tutu in his n»e» Is reason ertoitrtfe for 
filn 5tt*fs to invast their tine with this arch fiend, 
tone fan!>, perhaps « ttlll even'bp cheered' to riiscover 
that Ana r lean International is schedualin? a B equal. THE 
-E3USK (?) CP £S. tttXSZS. 

In the meanti-m, we ;hall just have !■« '"i-ht urge 
to sand Old Viwcnt a tele ■■r-sn readinK, "Well doner" 

"obert L. Jerome. 
Editor' a notei the aequal to THE ABOMINABLE DR. PHIBES 
is entitled DR. PHIBES RISES AGAIN, and it stars Vince- 
nt Price, Peter Gushing and Robert "Count Yorga"Quarry. 
Robert Puest ia the director. Filim ne began last year 
i- "at-- artr. been completed for release 

' r July I'niz year. 

Dale Winogurai 

ESCAPE PRON THE PLANET OF THE APES A 20th Century Fox 
Picture Released in 1971. In Panavision and Color by De- 
luxe. 98 minutes running time. APJAC Production. Produ- 
ced by Arthur P. Jacobs. Directed by Don Taylor, Writt- 
en by Paul Dehn based on the characters created by Pier- 
re Boulle. Associate Producer, Frank Caere, Jr. Direct- 
or of photography, Joseph Biroc, ASC. Music composed by 
Jerry Goldsmith. Film editor, Marion Rothman. Creative 
Make-up design, John Chambers, Unit production manager, 
Francisco Day. Assistant director, Pepi Lenzi. Special 
photographic effects, Howard A. Anderson. Co-art direc- 
tors, Jack Smith and William Creber. Set decoraters, Wal- 
ter M. Scott and Stuart M, Reiss. Make-up supervision , 
Dan Streipeke. Make-up artist, Jack Baron. 
Casti Roddy McDowall (Cornelius), Kim Hunter(Zira) .Eric 
Braeden (Dr. Otto Hasslein) , Bradford Dillman(Dr, lewis 
Dixon), Natalie Trundy (Steuhanie Brantom) , William Wi- 
ndow (the president), Sal Mineo (Milo), 

ESCAPE FROM THE PLANET OF THE APES is a genuinley plea- 
sent surorise. Much better than its mediocre predecess- 
or, BENEATH THE PLANET OF THE APES, thiB film comes fa- 
irly close to the exceptional quality of the original . 

There is nothing aesthetically complex or demanding 
about the film, it's simply a brisk, intrigue ing action 
and message film. But neither is it a superficial vacu- 
um of story as this may make it seem. 

Writer Paul Dehn fabricated a tight, methodical scri- 
pt, with sharp and intrigiuin* detailed scientific and 
theoretical expounding. But even more notable is the 
humor, and director Don Taylor's remarkably and effect- 
ively simply methods of conveying it to the viewer. 

The idea of three of the ape-people arriving In the 
present by the late commander Taylor's own sDaceship, 
including Zira, Cornelius, and a scientist named Milo , 
has been almost thoroughly cased by Dehn, His developm- 
ent never dries up. and even when Zira must escape with 
her husband and new-born child, even then Dehn's taste 
and narrative drive never falters. The impending, ines- 
capable threat to their lives is made terrifyingly real 
and one's empathy with them is keenly felt. 

Though Don Taylor has little of the strength of cine- 
matic personality and intensity ■ Franklin J. Schaffn- 
er in his handling of PLANET OP THE APES, he is still 
definately superior to Ted Post's boringly loose, unce- 
rtain handling of camera and editing, especially with 
long, pointless tracking shots and needless over-expos- 
ition of scenes everywhere. Taylor's methods are not 
really personal, but they're at very least clear, clean 
, precise and always functional in terms of developing 
and enchancing the many aspects of the screenplay. 

Performances are mostly superb, especially Eric Brae- 
don as a semi-villain, but whose arguments for the des- 
truction of the apes make a curious kind of sense. Brae- 
don iB one of the best actors working today, hia recent 
exDeriances mostly relegated to tv character roles and 
a brilliant, complex portrayal of Dr, Forbin in Joseph 
Sargent's masterful COLOSSUS , THE FORBIN PROJECT. His 
natural, seemingly effortless, restrained, and intense- 
ly underplayed style is immediately persuasive and comm- 
anding, and he fits each role with truly professional 
ease and control. 

Bradford is amusing, and properly confused and conce- 
rned as the doctor who helps the ape-people, and Kim 
Hunter and Roddy McDowall are back into the firmness of 
characterization that they were in the first one. 

Taylor utilizes the Panavision ratio colorfully and 
with evident compositional care, and all technical ele- 
ments are carried through with finesse and not a trace 
of rush or carelessness in spite of the low budget and 
fast shooting scheduale. 

A true sleeper of 1971, ESCAPE FROM THE PLANET OF THE 
APES is unfortunately not receiving the public attenti- 



on of the last two. The last one probably turned off the fol- 
lowers of the original, and the annoying ly obvious title sca- 
res everybody else away. As entertaining and as well-made as 
it is, this film will probably remain one of the saddest cas- 
ualties of 20th Century-Fox this year, 

WHEN DINOSAURS RULED THE EARTH A warner Brothers Film, A Hamm- 
er Film Production. In Technicolor. Running Time. 96 minutes. 
Produced by Aida Young. Direoted by Val Guest, from a screen 
treatment by J.B. Ballard. Director of photography, Dick Bush, 
Art director, John Blezard. Editor, Peter Curan. Special eff- 
ects by Allan Bryce, Roger Dicken and Brian John&ock, Sound 
recordist, Kevin Sutton. Special Visual Effects created by Jim 
Danforth, Music and special musical effects by Marl Nascimbe- 
ne. Musical supervisor, Phillip Kartell, Production Manager, 
Chris Sutton. Costume designer, Carl Toms. 2nd unit camera, 
Johnny Cabera. 2nd unit continuity, Susana Merry. Make-up su- 
pervisor, Joyce James. Wardrobe master, Brian Owen-Smith. Ass- 
istant director, John Stoneman. 

Only Ji« Danforth's perfected animation techniques salvage Val 
Guest's unbelievably sloppy WHEN DINOSAURS RULED THE EARTH. 
His derectorial and editing tempo is so confused, stilted and 
annoyingly obtuse that it's impossible to focus on the action 
at all, with or without Viotoria Vetri's glamorous endowments 
and uncertain acting ability. But Danforth's work is smooth, 
engaging, and charmingly filtered with personality, it makes 
the tedium sometimes bearable, but not totally forgivable. 

Even Don Chaffey showed, clearer and more interesting delin- 
ation of story and character in ONE MILLION YEARS, B.C. and 
CREATURES THE WORLD FORGOT. Por all their flaws, they were 
much better films than this sloveny, tired, and lumbering pr- 
ehistoric epic, 

SIMON. KING OF THE WITCHES A Panfare Film, released in 1971. 
Metrocolor, Running timet 89 minutes. Executive Producer, Joe 
Solomon. Producer, David Hammond. Directed by Bruce Kessler . 
Screenplay by Robert Phippeny. Director of Photography, David 
Butler, Associate Producer, Thomas J. Shmidt, Editor, Ren Ren- 
oldB, Art Director, Dale Hennesy. Set Decorator, Robert DeVe- 
stol. Special effects, Roger George. Music by Stu Phillips. 
Casti Andrew Prine (Simon), Brenda Scott (Linda), George Pau- 
lson (Turk), Norman Burton (Rackum), Gerald York (Hercules) , 
Ultra Violet (Shay), Michael C. Ford, Lee Lambert, Angus Dun- 
can, Richmond Shepard, Allyson Ames. 

Bruce Kessler proves himself a director of obviously despica- 
ble talent and taBte in his SIMON, KING OP THE WITCHES. The 
beginning is not bad as it follows Simon, a modern-day war- 
lock, through various personal struggles with "the gods." But 
these moments are grains of salt in the mud when cheap "camp" 
style and hip quality with all the sex, language, and pot-sm- 
oking that may make it perversely appealing in a bad-movie way 
for some people. Its pathetic attempts at comedy with a campy 
homosexual, symbolically used in a ritual, and a nude orgy 
complete withhold women wiggling their bottoms, is just too 
indicative of Kessler's contemrt either for the medium, his 
audience, or himself. 

Kessler, and writer Robert Phippeny, cannot give any flair 
or feeling for anything or anybody, and their lack o discri- 
mination and control of the medium is so obvious that it off- 
ers a probable new low for aesthetics in the supernatural ge- 
nre. Visually, this is also one of the ugliest and dullest 
films of its kind yet made. Shabby imagery seems to be a vogue 
these days, mostly used for the wrong reasons, and it's only 
when films like THE MEPHISTO WALTZ or THE INNOCENTS are made 
that one realizes the importance of evocative visual power by 
the very impact of these two, virtually unheralded masterpie- 
ces of their kind. 

I find SIMON, KING OP THE WITCHES, dull, annoying, unconvi- 
ncing, and inept, in spite of Andrew Prine's occasionally sh- 
arp-witted and poigent performance of Simon. But, because its 
such a strange amalgamation of tripe, it might have a perver- 
se following, like PERFORMANCE and MYRA BRECKINRIDGE. 
THE DEVILS. Ken Russell's powerful, bizarre, nightmarish, nau- 
seous, revolting, uncompromising, and vomitous masterpice.The 
impact of the film is so devastating, with the gutsy intensi- 
ty of Oliver Reed to match, that one will either love it to 
distraction, or hate it beyond reason, 

WILLY WONKA AND THE CHOCOLATE PACTORY. Wonderful fantasy fun 
to be enjoyed by everybody. Gene Wilder is just miraculous as 
usual, Mel Stuart's direction is graceful and just right, and 
the spirit of the whole thin* just irresistable, 
THE HELLSTROM CHRONICLE. Sej ince fact and fiction fuse in a vi- 
sually stunning and overwhelming film, but it's a cold, dry, 
passionless achievment. The imagery is the thing here, and its 
absolutely beautiful in depicting the marvels and horrors of' 
the insect kingdom, 

PETER RABBIT AND TALES OP BEATRIX POTTER. For ballet and film 
specialists only, this is good in its own way. But it will 
bore kids and adults alike if they do not respond to the sim- 
ple charm and delicacy of Reginald Mills' quite remarkable 
usage of color, camera, and dancers. 

LIGHT AT THE EDGE OF THE WORLD Jules Verne's last novel was 
this camp adventure story about a battle over a lighthouse be 



"A PARALYZINGLY 
SCARY FILM." 



tween two' un, It's good, fast, violent nonsense on film, with 
an effective use of Panavision, carefully flamboyant perform- 
ances by Kirk Douglass and Yul Brynner, and some times amusin- 
gly obvious falling dummies and rainatures, 

THE REINCARNATE. Better- than-average supernatural film with a 
few good, intense touches by its director. It possesses a str- 
ong directorial intelligence in spite of its patently preten- 
tious, over-prosalo sreipt, and the erotic qualities are tas- 
teful and nicely handled, 

THE OMEGA MAN. Richard Katheson's I Am Legend has been mutil- 
ated again in Boris Segal's flat, strangely unimaginative fi- 
lm. It's good at first when Charlton Heston (who's excellent 
as always) is alone and trying to exist for himself, bat all 
the gross, idiotic pretensions come out when more people ent- 
er the scene and start spouting religious, philosophical, soc- 
iological, and moral oant. It's an unfortunate failure as film 
and science-fiction, and a major diasappointment. 

—Dale Winagura 

Jerry Weddle ('Ye Editor) 
THE HOUSE THAT DRIPP] 
BLOOD. An Amiens Prod 
action, re lea 
197L In Eastmencolor 
Processed by Rank Fi 
Laboratories. Rated 
Filmed at Sheppertoi 
Studios, Middlesex, En. 
gland. Released in th< 
U.S. by Cinerama Rele. 
asing Corporation. Ex< 
eeutive ProducerstPau: 
Ellsworth and Gordo: 
Wascourt. Produced by 
Max J, Rosenberg and 
Milton Subotsky. Dire- 
cted by Peter Duff ell.' 
Written by Robert Bloch 
and based on his short 
stories. Director of 
Photography, Ray Pars-* 
low. Art Director, Tonyf 
Curtis. Music composed 
and conducted by Micha- 
el Dreww. Production 
Manager, Teresa Boll - 
and. Edited by Peter] 
Tanner, Assistant dir- 
ector, Peter Beals, Ca- 
mera Operator, Gerry 
Anstiss. Wardrobe Sup- 
ervisor, Laure Staff - 
ell. Make-up by Harry 
A- Peter Frampton. Con- 
tinuity by Phyllis To- 
wnshend. Sound by Ken 
Ritchie, Set Dresser , 
Fred Carter, Dubbing 
Mixer, Michael Redbor- 
ne. Dubbing editor, 
Nolan Kobarts. 
Cast 1 Christopher Lee 
(John Reid) , Peter Cue-) 
hing (Philip Grayson), 
Jon Psrtwes(Paul Hend- 
erson) , Denholm Elliot 
(Charles Hilllard) ,In- 
grid Pitt (Car la Lind) 
Ny ree Dawn Porter Anr 
Lawton) , Joanna Dunhan 
(Alice Milliard) ,Chl_ , 
Pranks (Jane Reid),Johr 
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Bennet (Detective Inspector Holloway) , John Bryana (A.J. stok"- 
er). Torn Adams (Dominick/Riehard) , Joss Ackland (Neville Roge- 
rs), Wolfs Morris (Jacqueline, the waxworks proprietor) .Geoff - 
ry Bayldon (Theo Von Hartman) , Robert Lang (Dr. Andrews), John 
Maloom (Police Sargeant Martin) , 

Amicus Productions have been producing many excellent horror 
films the past decade, easily putting Hammer and AIP to shame. 
Some of their better films are DR. TERRORS HOUSE OP HORRORS and 
THE MIND OF MR, SOAMES, but my favorite of all their films have 
all come from the pen of Robert Bloch, Amicus first adapted his 
short story, The Skull of ^» THE SKULL (dirscted 

by Freddie Franis, starring Christopher Lee and Peter Gushing) 
in 1964, and then contracted him to writing screenplays adapt- 
from his own short stories. The first of these was THE PSYCHO- 
PATH (directed by Francis, starring Patrick Kymark, Margaret 
Johnston, and Alexander Knox) in 1966, and next TORTURE GARDEN 
(also directed by Francis with Cushing, Burgess Merideth, and 
Jack Palance) in 1968, and Bloch is currently writing the sce- 
nario of THE ASYLUM for release later this year. But Bloch's , 
and Amicus* s, finest achievment to date ia THE HOUSE THAT DRI- 
PPED BLOOD, ene of the moat imaginative and entertaining fant- 



asies to come along in quite a while. 

Released in March last year, THE HOUSE THAT DRIPPED BLOOD is 
a horror movie for people who hate horror movies--it is a dec- 
ent, pleasant bit of fun and fright, which is really all that 
it attempts to be. For example, despite the exploitive title 
not one touch of blood, gore or sadism is visible throughout 
the entire picture. Some of the most established critics — Jud- 
ith Christ, Donald J. Mayerson and Pauline Kael— have written 
very enthusiastic reviews on the film, and their favorable co- 
mments can best support that statement. And la horror fil- ._ _ 
receives such favorable reviews from the critics who usually 
avoid the genre like the plague, than it must be a job well 
done. 

It is true that Bloch's script is, on the surface, a gather- 
ing of monster-flick cliches. This may lessen the films' final 
effectiveness for a major part of its audience, but for those 
who don't demand special originality or perfection itwillund- 
oubtably prove to be a rewarding and anjayable experience, if 
you can look below the surface and see the true feeling of the 
picture. Now Robert Bloch is a master-craftsman 1 he knows what 
he's doing when he's doing it, and so his cliehed script does 
have a purpose and a reason for being what it is. And not only 
that, bat Bloch has never written a film with so much depth or 
diversity, or with such sincsrs appreciation for the genre. 

Like TORTURE GARDEN and THE ASYLUM, THE HOUSE THAT DRIPPED 
BLOOD is an anthology of four horror vigennettes, each one il- 
lostratlng a different aspect of the supernatural, tied toget- 
her by the unique framework of an inspector who ia told the 
stories by two men while investigating the disappearance of the 
last tenant. Police Sargeant Malcoa tells Detective Holloway 
(John Bennett) the storiss of "Method For Murder'and "Waxworks! 
while real-estate dealer A.J. Stoker (John Bryans)tells him of 
"Ths Claok" and "Sweets to the Sweet." The first three stories 
have somewhat predictable conclusions (I hate to give them 
away I ) that are supposed to come as a surprise (?), but I was 
to busy enjoying myself instead of trying to think up the prob- 
able climaxest they took me by surprise. 

The first story is one of those psychological thrillers that 
Bloch does so well. "Method For Murder- has Denholm Elliot po- 
rtraying Charles Hilliar, a writer of horror stories who cones 
to the house, with his wife Alice (Joanna Dunham) , for its strange 
atmosphere to Inspire him in the writing of hie new novel.' Tit 
book is about Dominick (Tom Adams), a deranged stranglerwho, in 
Bloch's own dialogue, "...roames the country side a night, sea- 
rching for fresh victims, laughing maniacally as he kills them? 
Charles becomes so absorbed in writing about Dominick that he 
actually comes to believe he is being haunted by his "creation?" 
There are many chilling sequences of Dominick taunting Charles, 
when his image only reflects in the mirror, when he peers thro- 
ugh windows and laughs demonically from shadowy corners. Let the 
reader take it from there, and lets see if you guess the ending 
"Waxworks" features Peter Cushing as Philip Grayson, a retir- 
ed stokebroker who comes to the secluded house to enjoy his lob- 
bies of listening to music, reading books, and gardening. He me- 
ets an old rival, Neville Rogers (Jose Ackland) and together they 
visit a wax museum in the village. Philip warns his friend not 
to go there again, or he will become obsessed with the haunting 
wax figure of Salome as he himself had been. But Neville is un- 
able to resist the temptation of going there again, and when he 
mysteriously disappears Philip discovers his head resting on 
Salome's tray. The Wax Museum's proprietor, Jacqueline (Wolfe 
Morris) tells Philp that this wax doll ia really his embalmed 
wife, whom he killed because she no longer loved him, and.... 

There is a recurring theme in these first two stories, psych- 
ological terror—Charles thinking he is insane when he become a 
obsessed with Dominick, Philip and Neville becoming infatuated 
with Salome and losing their heads to a madman, a psycho killer 
and a quack psychiatrist. And it should be obvious to those who 
are familiar with Bloch's work that he personifies himself in 
in the character of Charles Hilliar, and in the last two. stories 
he personifies others and incorporates his own sense of humor. 

"Sweets to the Sweet" is a presentation of "the Clown at Mid- 
night" theory of which Bloch has always bsen fascinated with. 
Chios Pranks plays Jane Raid, an innocent, sweet little girl who 
is really a voodoo witch. John Reid (Christopher Lee) is her fat- 
her and he brings hen to the house to keep her sway from normal 
people. He hires a governess, Ann Lawton (Nyree Dawn Porter, of 
BBC-Tv's "Forsyte Saga" sequent of MASTERPIECE THEATER) to watch 
over his daughter, but Ann is unaware of what Jane really is un- 
til Mr. Reid begins having pains in his ohaet caused by the gir- 
l's voodoo, Jane makes a waxen image of him and sticks pins in 
it, then she throws the Ounga Voedoo doll into the fireplace and 
we hear Mr, Raid's off-screen as ha dies. 

"The. Cloak" is suoh an inspiring, brilliantly concieved story 
it should be a movie all by itself. Paul Henderson ( Jen Pertwee) 
is a mean old actor who has been making horror films all his 
life and he rents the old house because it is located .close to 
the studio (Shepperton Studios, where this film was actually 
produced!) of his new horror mevie. CURSE OF THE BLOODSUCKERS . 



Paul is disgusted over the way his crew is producing the film 
what with the inexperienced director, low budget, and incom- 
petent art director. He finds a strange card with the nane of 
an antique shop on it| he visits the shop and buys an old 
cape once worn by a real Transylvanian vampire from Theo Von 
Hartman (Hume Cronyn), a peculiar old man who runs the shop. 
The next day, he goes to the studio with the cape and wears 
it in the vampire-biting scene. But something comes over him 
and he really does bite co-star Carla Lind (ingrid Pitt), To 
apologize for embarrassing her, Paul invites Carla to dinner 
at his house. He tells her why he bit her--that the cloak 
carries Von Hartman's spirit and transfers his bloodlust to 
whoever wears it, Carla dons the cane when the clock strikes 
twelve and floats in the air to the balcony where Paul is 
hiding, and says, 'we loved your films so much we wanted you 
to become one of us. Welcome to the club!" 

?The Cloak" is a message story telling about all the flaws 
in the current horror trend. In one sentance Bloch sums up 
what is wrong with the industry i while angrily smashing with 
his cane the paper-mache castle setting, Paul Henderson says 
"Thats what's wrong with your prsent day horror filma — there 
is no realism! Not like the old ones, now, the great ones. 
PHANTOM OF THE OPERA, FRANKENSTEIN, DRACULA— the one with 
Bela Lugosi of course, not that new fellow. They didn't have 
freshly painted scenery! Look at this, just look at itl So 
flimsy you could blow oeas through it! 'Take this achraut away, 
use it for draperies!!" Bloch also pays a respectful homage 
to Bela Lugosi in the form of the vampire, and even more ho- 
mage to Boris Earloff in the form of an aging actor who has 
been making horror films, wether they be of good or poor qu- 
ality, all his life, 

Bloch demonstrates his flair for comedy as he has never do- 
ne so before. It is hilarious watching Dominick creep up beh- 
ind Charle's psychiatrist and strangle him right there while 
the unawares Charles tells him of these strange hallucinati- 
ons he's been having. And than there is the bulbous - nosed , 
cross-eyed vampire, his ears wag one way and nose flops the 
other, his face is funny but the make-up on him is sea rev, 
And the climax of "The Cloak" iB a tour-de-force that will 
have you rolling in the aisles. 

The final climax has Inspector Holloway exploring the house 
in the dead of night, and in the most chilling, atmosnharic 
scenes of the film, Holloway finds the two coffins of Paul 
and Carla in the dungeons, and they rise from the coffins at 
the strike of twelve to claim a new victim. 

The cast is outstanding. Peter Cushing is superb, and he 
turns in the film's finest performance, but he's overshadow- 
ed by Joh Pertwee's (who has a lot of fun with his role) col- 
orful character. Christonher Lee, in a less than demanding 
role, Nyree Dawn Porter, Ingrid Pitt, Denholm Elliot are all 
quite excellent and Chloe Franks (she appeared in TROG) is a 
very charming child actress. 

Director Peter Duffell does a commendable job, his is a ve- 
ry sincere attempt and I hope Amicus will assign him to han- 
dle more of their films in the future. Photographer Rap: Par- 
swell neatly captures a spooky atmosohere by the use of fad- 
ed colors, such as cool blues, soft lavenders, and various 
shades of green. The photography and directing combined with 
the lighting establish an outstanding style in the museum 
sequances of "waxworks," and the figures themselves are ski- 
lfully created by make-up artists Harry and Peter Frampton 
There is also some very stylish, effective music composed bv 
Michael Dreww. 

Amicus Productions almost stand now where Hammer stood in 
the 1950 's and early '60's, and if they continue on the same 
track they will easily surpass Hammer's finest efforts. As 
Judith Christ said about THE HOUSE THAT DRIPPED BLOOD, "It's 
a joy to know that they're still makin' 'em this way!" 

NIGHT OF DARK SHADOWS . Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 1971, A Dan Curt- 
is Production. Produced and Directed by Dan Curt 1 -. Screen - 
Dlay by Sam Hall from a story by Dan Curtis, In Hetrocolor 
and Panavasion. Running time, 14-3 minutes. Art direction ov 
Trevor Williams, Director of Photography, Arthur Ornitz. Mus- 
ic composed and* conducted by Robert Cobert. Special Technic- 
al advisor, Hanz Holzer. Castt David Selby (Charles/Quentin 
Collins), Grayson Hall (Carlotta Drake), Lara Parker (Angel- 
ique), Kate Jackson (Tracey Collins), John Karlen (Alex Jen- 
kins), Nancey Barrett (Claire Jenkins), Thayer David (pastor 
Trask), Christopher Pennock, Donna Wandrey. 

This further mining of Dan Curtis's ABC-TV series DARK SHAD- 
OWS makes its second big screen appearance, and a good one at 
that. While Dan Curtis is quite a remarkable Droducer/direc- 
tor, his films have always failed in one way or another, us- 
ually due to a weak screenplay, when If written properly they 
could have been superior to the marjority of feature films 
currently being released by major studios. Such was the case 
with his first motion picture, HOUSE OF DARK SHADOWS , which 
was not nearly as good as his two telefilms, THE STRANGE CA- 
SE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE and Richard Ma theaon ' I THE NIG- 
HT STALKER. The later film waa eo successful on TV it will 
soon be released to theaters, and Curtis is now working on 



a major motion picture for MGM. .again DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 
to star Sir Laurance Olivier and James Mason. 

In comparison to HOUSE, NIGHT is much better. The first 
DARK SHADOWS film had the most inept, ludicrous, unpalatable 
script ever written for a motion picture, but for this sequal 
the screenplay written by Curtis and Sam Hall is almost first- 
rate in my opinion. The concept--soap opera in a supernatural 
and gothic style — Is extremely well developed (Hammer's John 
Elder could learn from thatl ) and the theme la coherent and 
Interesting. In particular, Curtis and Hall do an admirable 
job on character development and premise, and even the setting 
--a grim, ancient old mansion overrun by spooks--acts as a 
character and not merely a background. The pacing of the film 
is essentially slow, and its only flaw lies in the fact that, 
with the exception of the last 25 minutes or so, the film 
moves at such an aggravating, dull pace it becomes an over- 
long bore. And everything-- the photography, settings, music - 
-adds to this atagnantation, and as a result the entire affa- 
ir becomes a trifle pretentious. It is also dead serious, to 
much so, some humor or satire is sorely needed to liven (not 
the ghosts, just the people) things up a bit. In fact, I'm su- 
re that if earner had been incorporated the slow pace would not 
have been noticable, meaning that NIGHT OF DARK SHADOWS coula 
have been perfect. Everything about the film is natural and 
creative, like the dialogue, and the conventional script res- 
embles THE RETURN OP COUNT YORGA in some ways. 

Quentin Collins (David Selby) arrives at the old Collinwood 
mansion with his bride, Tracey (Kate Jackson), where they are 
greeted by their new tenents, Alex and his wife Claire Jenki- 
ns (John Karlen and Nancey Barrett). Quentin is an artist, and 
he sets to work painting in the strange tower room he is hau- 
nted by illusions of the dead watch, Angelique (Lara Parker ) 
who was hanged in the 18th century. The housekeeper, Carlotta 
Drake (Grayson Hall) and her wicked nephew, Gerard (James St- 
orm) warn Tracey to leave Collinwood and let the evil spirit 
of Charles Collins take over Quentins body. Gradually, Quent- 
in's personality becomes more and more like that of his dead 
ancestor, he tries to drown Tracey and it Is his love for the 
witch that is keeping her alive. But Alex and Claire discover 
what is happening, and they try to save their friends. 

In the flashback sequences to the 1 : 18th century, we learn 
that Angelique was in love with Charles, but she was condemn- 
ed to death by her real husbanb (Christopher Pennock) , Charl- 
e's wife (Donna Wandrey) and the resident witch-burner (Thay- 
er David) against Charle's will. In short, all are reincarna- 
tions of their turbulent past and the dead come to call on the 
living. 

David Selby delivers a very well-drawn characterization in 
the dual, difficult role of Charles/Quentin Collins. and Gray - 
son Hall, who won the 196*1 Oscar for best supporting actress 
in NIGHT OF THE IGUANA, is equally good as the sinister maid 
who knows all the secrets of the old mansion. John Karlen twho 
appeared in the Belgian vampire flick, DAUGHTERS" OF DARKNESS) 
and Nancey Barrett are both quite good as tha novelist team 
who try to save their friends, and Kate Jackson gives a fine, 
ernest performance as Quentin 's mistreated bride 1 she crys a 
lot and is a great screamer. The rest of the cast, including 
Thaver David who has three other screen credits to his name, 
ail Derrorm adequately. The underlined actors appeared in HO- 
USE OF DARK SHADOWS as well. 

The Lyndhurst Mansion, located in Tarrytown, Hew York, used 
for Collinwood, was restored by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Just for 
this film (in HOUSE it looked delapidated and shabby, which it 
was at the time). The interiors are extroadinarilly designed, 
the rooms are elaborately furnished with a lavish, beautiful 
style that contributes a great deal of quality to the film, The 
house itself is deliciously spooky-looking, what with all the 
lurking shadows, ghostly windows, imposing towers, creeping 
doors , etc . 

Hanz Holzer, the celebrated ghost hunter, was technical ad- 
visor on the film, so one might say that it is "parapsycho lo- 
gically accurate" in the nerve-wracking scenes where the dead 
take over the living's bodies. 

The music score by Robert Cobert is not worth discussing. 
Producer/director Dan Curtis does nothing by the rulesihe's 
a masterful director, and unquestionably as remarbale a dire- 
ctor as Terence Fisher and Freddie Francis. Curtis is a comp- 
liment to the genre, and like the best of them he has his own 
style, techniques and ideas, and he uses them with a keen sen- 
se of know-how and discemability. Let's hope that someday he 
will choose a script as good as his talents, for there is no 
telling what he can accomplish with good material, 

NIGHT OF DARK SHADOWS is a darned good movie, one of last 
years very best. And for those of you who think the soap-ope- 
ra is silly, you must admit that it is much more originalthan 
Hammer's boy-saves-girl-froa-monster stories, and on an equal 
level with the Count Yorga films. 
In Memorium, 
Jonathan Frid I DARK SHADOWS* Joan Bennett 
Created by Dan Curtis. 

ABC -Television. 
June 1966 — June 1971 



MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE is not only one of American-Interna- 
tional's moat prestigious ^productions . but one of their worst 
as well. The embittered Herbet Lom seeks reveange on Jason Rob- 
ards and his acting company for the horrible accident that hap- 
pened to him long ago. The first **5 minutes are inept, but it 
gets better in the last half. The screenplay by Henry Slesar 
and Christopher Wicking is contrived, pretentious, and boring, 
being a reworking of the last PHANTOM OF THE OPERA films with 
some details of Edgar Allan Foe's story thrown into the stew . 
The cast deserves better, they don't know what is going on and 
can't take it seriously, and neither can the audience, Herbet 
Lom is superb, he always is, repeating the role he did so well 
in Hammer's 1962 THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA. Director Gordon Hes- 
sler destroys the film completely! by showing the acid-scarred 
face (and a half dozen other people getting their faces burned 
too) of the villian in the opening sequance (t) he ruins 
the suspense--there is none. Some horror movie, it could and 
should have been better. 

THE INCREDIBLE 2-HEADET? TRANSPLANT is incredible alright, and 
for such a bad movie it is rather good. Bruce Bern, an otherw- 
ise good actor, is the well-meaning scientist who grafts the 
sarcastic Spanishman's head onto the shoulders of mute morone 
John Bloom, and the two nitwits fight each other over heraine 
Pat Priest, Robert Fuller is the hero. If you don't know what 
to make of this review wait until you see the film. 
WILLARD Is a social illiterate who has no friends and no conf- 
idence in himself. He's got a real mean boss and an aggravati- 
ng mother, both of whom think he's a total failure as a human 
being. So Willard trains rats, Ben and Socrates and their few 
million friends, and uses them to their fullest potential — li- 
ke chewing up his boss and swiping the money to pay the rent. 
Ernest Borgnine is a villian worth hating, it is good to see 
Elsa Lanchester back on the screen again, and Bruce Davison Is 
outstanding as poor Willard, even though Ben and Socrates up- 
stage him, WILLARD is a good suspense film, it makes wonderful 
entertainment even though its full of holes, rat holes, a great 
deal of suspense and chills are lessened by welcome comedy re- 
lief. The sequal, BEN, has already completed filimg, and it 
should not be missedl 

THE CAT O'NINE TAILS is another one of those Italian thriller- 
shockers in the PSYCHO vein. It is often horrifying beyond 
words, but that commendable achievement is marred by the revo- 
lting, disgusting murders that make one sick, sicker, sickest. 
There are more killings then you can count. James Franciscus is 
a reporter who helps blind ex-reporter Karl Maiden solve the 
the grisly murders at a research institute. There are too many 
old-hat cliches in Dario Argento's film, and like his BIRD WITH 
THE CRYSTAL PLUMMAGE It is a why-did-they-make-it rather than 
a whodunit, 

YOG -THE MONSTER PROM SPACE Now that we've landed on the Moon, 
we Americans should be above this sort of thing. The film in 
very colorful and the production is well mounted .but that 're" 
there is to it. A lot of JapB run around screaming in the story 
about a group of scientists who discover an island volcaneo an 
do battle with giant lobsters, crabs, and assorted seafish.All 
the Jap monster themes rolled into one piece of contrived non- 
sense that the kiddies will enjoy. 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF SATAN is a surprisingly good film, one of 
the many semi-pro films to come out of AIP's independent prod- 
uction fund, L.Q Jones is an awful director, he concentrates 
the action in one corner of the screen instead of centering itv 
but as a screenplay writer he is really quite good. Strother 
Martin is a Satanist heading a coven of witches, and he takes 
over the residents of a secluded California town, a toy tank 
prowls the streets and suddenly grows into a real tank that pu- 
lverizes any person or vehical that gets out of line, L.Q. Jo- 
nes wrote, produced, directed, novelized and stars in this 
and he is to be congratulated on his sincere effort and appre- 
ciation for the genre, 

NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD is not worth the celluloid its print- 
ed on and is one "movie" that should never have Been made. The 
film is so morbid and repulsive that anyone who actually enjo- 
ys watching it is sick in the head and in need of mental help. 
Made for $17 hundred it has grossed over $17 million, being re 
released every other month with just about every other film 
made these past four years. Competent technical work and sinc- 
ere acting cannot make up for the abhorrent, disgusting, inde- 
scribable, unbelievable gore. People are burned, butchered, 
eaten up and maimed so explieitely, so bloodily that the view- 
er is nauseated to oblivion in blood that pours out of the 
screen and flows down the aisles. As Cue Magazine so aptly put 
it, "wait until you're dead to see it," 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS is AIP's remake of the William Wyler master- 
piece of 19^6. The cinematography is appropiately dark and mo- 
ody, the scenery of Yorkshire and the moores ia splendid, the 
music is lovely, ana Robert Feuet's directing is beautifully 
atmospheric and styled. Heathcliff and Catherine are ernestly 
portrayed by two aspiring young performers, Timothy Dalton and 
Ann Calder-Marshall, The film may not be up to the original 
Olivier/Oberon classic, but it ia a worthy remake and sticks 
closely to Emily Bronte's novel, the story of Heathcliff, 

Catherine and how it takes a supernatural event to finally br- 
ing their *ogether. The sequal has already been filmed, 



THX-1138 is a minor masterpiece of science-fiction and an alm- 
ost brilliant study on the problems of society. George Lucas 
is such an ambitious, discernible filmmaker he may yet turn in 
to another Stanley Kubrick. His ideas of today's society --as 
evidenced nere--what it is, was, could and should be are conv- 
entional and interesting, proving to me that Lucas is one of 
the finest filmmakers at work today. Like 2001, THX-1138 is an 
allegoricle trip into the future of man's destiny, the film is 
a social commentary in the provocative form of science-fiction. 
Beneath the Earth, a Utopia world is upset by one man who feels, 
thinks and behaves individually when he is corrupted by a woman 
who loves him, and it tells the story of how he tries to esca- 
pe the sterilized society and into the "outside world." The 
film's tedious, aggravating pace helps you to identify with the 
emotions of the characters, Lucas's direction, concepts, and 
screenplay are brilliant, and Douglas " 2001" Trumbi'U' s spec ial 
-effects are extroadinary. THX-1138 is a great motion - picture 
that should be seen and analized by all who hava a ne- 
ad on their shoulders and know how to use it without shortsig- 
htedness or prejudiced. 

THE HOUSE THAT SCREAMED is probably the only good movie Spain 
has ever made. Lili Palmer is a stiff-necked school mistress 
who runs the girl's boarding school with an iron hand, and she 
iB also the overbearing mother of John Moulder-Brown who murd- 
ers the girls to build a woman that will satisfy her. The story 
is very familiar and developed in a most unconventional way, 
but that is a minor and perhaps unimportant flaw in contrast 
to the film's overall quality, style, and intentions. The dir- 
ecting, acting, photography, and set designing are outstanding 
and of exceptional quality. The film is heavily sadistic and 10 
minutes were cut from U.S. release for the GP rating. This is 
one of the most atmospheric, stylish, and genuinely frighten- 
ing films to come along in a long time, and it should be seen. 
SCARS OP DRACULA is on the right track in obtaining the high 
degree of quality Hammer once deemed eight years ago.John Eld- 
er's screenplay, however, is still the same old, annoying tale 
of how to star-crossed young lovers encounter the bloodthirsty 
vampire. Elder's TASTE THE BLOOD OF DRACULA was a re-working of 
FRANKENSTEIN CREATED WOMEN, and SCARS OF DKACULA is a reworking 
of HORROR OF DRACULA. Elder is well known for turning his Fra- 
nkenstein stories into Dracula stories, and once again he falls 
almost completely to be dramatic or funny, and it takes director 
Roy Ward-Baker to pull the film off is sor-e - -." afi -i -rl""* 
in the script though, Dracula is given a great deal of screen 
time and relevent dialogue. The sets are painted backdrops but 
convincing, the special-effects are good and the acting better 
than is usual for Hammer, Christopher Lee _is Count Dracula, a 
role which he portrays brilliantly, but he's sadly ineffective 
due to an awful make-up job and a poor directorial approach. 
SCARS OF DRACULA is a generally satisfying, entertaining film, 
and perhaps the best we can ever expect from the now-depress - 
ing confines of Hammer Studios. 

HORROR OF FRANKENSTEIN is a self -mockery and an outragous sat- 
ire of every other horror film ever concieved. When Hammer tr- 
ies for something different, they really do it. This "spoof" is 
nothing more than a sick imitation- -THE FEARLESS VAMPIRE KILL- 
ERS and THE PRIVATE LIFE OF SHERLOCK HOLMES have done this sort 
of thing much better — of the serious mad monster situations, 
circumstances, and concepts, but somehow it works. You'll flip 
over Ralph Bates and his excellent, sardonic portrayel of Bar- 
on Victor Frankenstein H , who causes everyone pain and suffer- 
ing while he smiles sadistically and gathers the parts for his 
monster. Dennis Price is marvelous as the graverobberwho takes 
a good stiff drink while his wife, Joan Rice, does all the di- 
gging, and the two leading ladies.Kate Q'Mara and Veronica Carl- 
son, are just great. David Prowee iB the monster, and here the mon- 
ster is played strictly for comedy's sake. The film can only 
get away with being so goofy because that's what it intends to 
be--goofy. Jimmy Sangster has wriiten all of Hammer's greatest 
films (including HORROR OF DRACULA), and he has remade his scr- 
ipt Of THE CURSE OF FRANKENSTEIN into a passable satire that 
is funny and enjoyable. HORROR OF FRANKENSTEIN is the worst 
technical film Hammer has ever made, but it is a lot better 
than AIP's MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE and most other new horror 
films. We recomend HORROR OF FRANKENSTEIN, but we also recome- 
nd that Hammer never try another stunt like this ever again. 
DIAMONDS ARE P0REVER is the latest (the seventh) James Bond epic, 
and while its a first-rate motion picture it may disappoint the 
hardened 007 fans. It is not up to any of the other Bond adve- 
ntures, not in quality or style, but it is nevertheless good, 
entertaining fun, imaginatively directed by Guy Hamilton and 
cleverly written, Tt's too cliche and repititious of the oth- 
ers. Tasteless sadism is incorporated and the dialogue is oft- 
en prudish instead witty. Sean Connery (sporting a toupee) is 
getting much to old to play James Bond, but he is just there , 
as 007, and has to be dealt with accordingly. This filmwillbe 
given in-depth coverage in an upcoming issue when YE EDITOR 
will present the articlei JAMES BOND-00? ON THE SCREEN. 
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Any editors who want a free plus for their publication in this 
department must send their magazines to Dave Szurek and he'll re- 
view it in the next issue of Thriller . If you wish to have the 
zine returned (selfishl) please be sure to enclose a sufficiently 
sized/stamped envelope. Dave's address isi 
Dave Szurek 

Associate Editor, Thriller 

c/o 6328 Perkins Street 

Detroit, Mich. ^8210 
Scarlet Carrier#2 (Michael Serrian/2056 Coyle Street/Brooklyn New 
York 11229, 16 oaees--50f!— partial offset) This isn't exactly the 
best fanzine I've ever seen, but it's not bad either. Frank Serr- 
ian reviews BEAST OF THE YELLO* NIGHT and CREATURE WITH THE BLUE 
HAND, Mike does his thin* on TALES FROM THE CRYTT and also gives 
us a potentially good but rather mediocre bit of sci-fi. He 

further roes on with a critical commentary complaining about the 
current state of horror films and how movies should remain loyal 
to their original printed source. I review MONSTER A GO-GO and THE 
VAVPI"E'S COFFIN, and our old buddy Rob Comorosky reviews THE MON- 
STER TIMES . There is an overly brief lettercolumn, two editorials 
that don't say much, and fair artwork by Don Greene, Darlene Mer- 
rola, and Steve Serrian. A fair fanzine. 

Fantasy Revolution# l (Jim Kennedy/l c 59 East Fairf ield/Mesa , Ari- 
zona 85203, 54 pares— b&t) Its always nice to see a first issue 
that has it's stuff halfway top-ether, and Jim has done just that. 
I also like Jim's attitude. More zines could from the fannish cos- 
turn of harpinp on about how terrible current films are, and ,iust 
how marvelous the old ones were. Furthermore, he has some rather 
innovative ideas, explaining how certain, seemine unrelated films 
are sequals, and writing articles defining horror and fantasy, The 
greatest portion of #1 is made up of numerous film reviews. There 
are editorial ecu ments, short fiction by Artemis Vreeb, poem by 
v.arie "arabelli, two articles on amatuer f ilmmakins , Harry Morris 
on H.P. Lovecraft, and a transcript of a Johnny Carson interview 
with John Carradine. Film news that is varied and interesting. For 
a first issue, this is cood, and I can just imaeine FH's future. 
Warehouse ^! (John Godwin and Gary Grady/520 Orange Street/f ilmin- 
rton, .""orth Carolina. 28^01, Ik pages — 25£— offset cover) . This is 
mostly a rap-zine, so there's not much to talk about content-wise 
Godwin writes about his life in and out of fandom. Grady's main 
topic is the upcoming SENclave (including the films proposed for 
that con). Two nages of ooetry. No award winner, but rather inte- 
resting. 

Nostalgia News #l*t (P.O. Box 3^305/Dallas, Texas 7523^. 32 pages- 
six issues for $2) . NN is becoming less and less of an ad - zine. 
Articles are relatively plentiful this time. Steve tJtely writes 
about dinosaur movies, Steve Polwort on amatuer filmmaking, Frank 
Larkin berins a Hollywood gossip column, and there are quite a few 
book reviews. There's also a lettercol. Ads are interesting, too 
"ore Creatures# 20 (Gary J. Svehla/5906 Kavon Avenue/ Baltimore, 
f'aryland 21206. 30 pages— 50f(— offset) . Another fine issue of one 
of the best fanzines around. The offset layout is great, interior 
art is the best available, and the cover (by Dave Ludwig) is one 
of the best I've seen anywhere. But the finest asset is, of cour- 
se, the informal, personalized atmosphere, always present in Gary's 
mag and often rare in monsterzines. Lead article is Scott MacQue- 
en's piece on invisibility on the screen. Accompanying art inclu- 
des some very humorous cartoons by Ludwig, proving that Ludwig may 
be better as a cartoonist than as a serious artist. Svehla does a 
thouehtful and quite readable piece on humor in horror films, and 
David Soren's column reviews GIANT OF THE METROPOLIS, NIGHT OF THE 
TERRO'.S, and THE KILLER LACKS A NAME, while Lon Talbot defends 
R HO DAN. Buzz Dixon raps about spaceships on the screen, there are 
filmreviews, fanzine reviews, and Lon Cnaey's favorite jokes. An 
interesting editorial and lettercol. Ohhh, if only FM could be 

half the mag. ..Ml 

Nyctalops# q (Harry Morris, Jr./500 Wellesby S,E. /Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 87106. 60 pages — 35*-mime°). Lovecraft freaks, rejoice! ill 
Mo-ris and Company have once again gotten together a fine issue of 
the mag that, I feel, can be enjoyed even by those whose interest 
in Lovecraft is limited. The eerie cover by Harry Morris and Ste- 
ve Riley conveys the eerie mood of The Master. Robert Weinberg 's 
article H.P, Lovecraft and Psuedamathematics challenges the scie- 
ntific credibility of Lovecraftian fiction. The piece is well-wr- 
itten but, I think, a little unecessary nut picking. Don Shenan- 
doah criticizes "The Shadow Out of Time" Eddy C. Bertin raps about 
"Cthula Mythos" other than Lovecraft himself, thereby covering 
well-known people like August Derleth, Robert Bloch, Clark Smith, 
etc. A poetry section shows of Bertin, George Laking, John Bredon 
and myself. John Jacob is represented "in an interesting fiction s- 
tory. Ed Berglund reports |0n the f 0r ie.-m publication of Howard P- 
hilips Lovecraft — some of'the charres are quite interesting. 



I think Ron Borst's Exrlorir,? Rare _ Fantasy On the Screen 1 
1930-3 *5 is a valuable and important writing that should be o' 
interest to all fantasy films fans, as it gives important inf > 
on fantasy film history. Ron worked real hard on it for Thriller 
and I'd like to thank him here for it and for the stills he lef- 
nt me to illostrate it, A Retrospective of the Horror Films of 
Terence Fisher is Jan Van C-enechten's first major article for 
a fanzine and I think he's a darn good writer, one of fandom'fe 
very best. While Jan's article is excellent, I disagree "i^h 
many of his opinions and comments on Fisher and his films. Anp 
I know, too, that readers will probably disagree as I do about 
Fisher, but that is because this is a very controversial subj- 
ect and if anyone out there would like to discuss their feeli- 
ngs about it, write us a loc and we'll run the arguements ih 
the second issue, Robert Bloch took time off from his very bu- 
sy scheduale to write a special Guest Editorial (a regular co* 
lumn in Thriller ) on the forgotten fantasies of the silent era 
Mr. Bloch has just finished a novel, NIGHT WORLD , and he's en- 
gaged in writing the screenplay to Amicus 's THE ASYLUM ( to be 
released later this year). My thanks go to Mr. Dale Winogura , 
a professional film critic from way back who can look at films 
like noone else can and who gives the most brilliant and care- 
ful observations towards a film that I've ever read. Dale is 
one of the very few critics who can look at Stanley Kubrick ' s 
2001i A SPACE ODYSSEY with the proper thoughts in his head.anti 
that is why 1 asked him to do the review special for Th riller " 
Dale's also written 3ome expert reviews for us and he's going 
to be writing a regular column in Thriller . Speaking of columj 
others will be Greg Bazaz's fan page(s), the Guest Editorial , 
Jack Buck's unique piece on Radio Horror Stories, and the new h 
sections written by Thriller's foriegn correspondents. Rounding 
of the issue is the editorial, film review columns, and th* 
the superb artwork done by the dedicated Bill Nelson and Jii 
Garrison. Bill & Jim have been of great help to ye editor and 
if weren't for their help this zine would not have been possi 1 
ble. I am indebted to them both. 

In uccoming issues we have articles such as James Bond On 
The Screen , The F i lms of Roger Gorman . Star Trek , 'Gary Dorst't 
The Be la Lugo si Fiim'd^raphy [a magnicent checklist of Lugosi'J 
film JnWi and lots more. 

The abscense of photographs in this issue is due to the 
fact that stills cost extra moneyj and Thriller loses more th* 
an £250. We are steadily increasing our financial capitol, and 
the second issue will be loaded with stills. You were promised 
many stills in our ads, and you'll get them nexttime, I promi* 
se. After all. what's a magazine without Dicttires? 

Thriller is goi:v to be printed semi-annually, with the #2 
\33ue comine out in Lecember. The price is 11 for one issue and 
--?. for a two year (four issues) subscription. We will continue 
■fth the offset printing and the pa^es will be increased to ^5, 
Write us a letter, if you will, and we'll see you acain in De- 
cember. 



Jerry Weddle 

QUjlk. 

Sitor, Thriller 



MANY MORE REVIEWS NEXT TIME IF YOU SEND 
US YOUR MAGAZINES TO REVIEW 



